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TEN EDUCATIONAL QUESTIONS FOR 
WISCONSIN TO ANSWER 


1. Shall we have a compulsory education law applicable to 
city and country alike? 


2. Shall we have a state distributable fund which will in- 
sure to the boys and girls of Wisconsin equal educa- 
tional opportunities? 


3. Shall the state begin the development of junior colleges? 


4. Shall we pay county superintendents a salary commen- 
surate with the importance of the office? 


5. Shall we adopt the county unit of school administration? 


6. Shall teachers’ certificates be issued on a uniform state 
plan? 


7. Shall we have a reasonable tenure for teachers and su- 


pervisory officers? 


8. Shall we require two years of academic and professional 
training beyond the high school as a minimum prepara- 
tion for elementary teachers, and four years beyond the 
high school for secondary teachers? 


9. Shall we recognize pre-school and adult education as 
proper functions of the public school system? 


10. Shall we recognize music and art as fundamental sub- 
jects in the elementary school? 




















HERE are three points of view 

from which one can attack the 

making of a grammar outline. 
One plan is to include only the barest 
essentials; a second, advocated by al- 
most no one nowadays, is to include all 
the grammar that could have even a re- 
mote bearing on correct usage or the 
construction of sentences; and a third 
method does not go to either of these 
extremes, but takes for emphasis the 
essentials to sentence mastery and adds 
a few principles which are helpful in 
making clear the minima. 


The Idea of Mastery. The funda- 


mental assumption on which this out- 


line of grammar is based is simple but 
determinative: Only those topics should 
be included in a course of essentials on 
which mastery with a grade of 93 to 
100% can and must be exacted of all 
pupils who complete the work. “A 
namby-pamby achievement of 70 to 
75%” is not regarded as of any value 
or importance whatever. Obviously, 
superior pupils can and should accom- 
plish more, or else attempt fruitful 
work in other branches of English. 
The grammar here presented for each 
grade is considered altogether neces- 
sary to every pupil who completes that 
grade, and only its thorough conquest 
and mastery is worth anybody’s time 
or effort. 

This outline presupposes no knowl- 
edge of grammar on the part of the 
child when he enters the seventh grade 
except a sense of separating statements 
in his own speech and writing. 

The purpose of the Committee in of- 
fering a possible course of study has 
been to suggest what they consider one 
reasonable order of treatment of the 
necessary grammatical topics. They 
recommend that such a course of study 
be accompanied at each stage by nu- 
merous applications to the practice of 
composition, especially to punctuation. 


A Tentative Report on a Minimum 
Grammar 


Only rarely have such applications been 
here noted. 


Purposes of Grammar Teaching 


1. The value of organized grammar 
as a school subject. First of all, Eng- 
lish grammar is to be taught as the 
grammar of English and to serve the 
purposes of instruction in English. It 
is no reasonable part of its function to 
teach facts of general grammar which 
are not specifically true of the English 
language or essential to its mastery— 
which are of value only as preparation 
for, or aid in, the study of foreign lan- 
guages. The decision of the committee 
on this point is fundamental to the en- 
tire discussion. It is, however, sug- 
gested that real mastery of the mini- 
mum essentials included in this report 
will furnish a firmer basis for work in 
other languages than the attempt 
usually made to teach a large amount of 
French or Latin grammar in English, 
where it does not fit and is not neces- 
sary. 


2. The mastery of the sentence. The 
greatest contribution which grammar 
study can make is to the mastery of the 
sentence; to unfailing recognition of 
the sentence unit in speech and writing, 
and to the power of building clear, vig- 
orous, and varied sentences and of in- 
terpreting their structure. It should 
therefore be the first and the chief pur- 
pose of this report to present the topics 
of organized grammar study which con- 
tribute to sentence mastery in this large 
sense and suggest when they should be 
presented. It is worth specific note 
that such thoroughgoing study as the 
committee recommends for this purpose 
has doubtless other specific values in in- 


1This outline on the “Purposes of Grammar 
Teaching” is adapted from the preliminary re- 
port of the Grammar Subcommittee, Committee 
on Economy of Time of the National Council of 
Teachers of English, English Journal, March 
(VIII, 182), 1919. 
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ducing conscious and logical thought 
about the forms and structures of Eng- 
lish sentences. 


38. The problem of accepted usage. 
Grammar is by general consent bur- 
dened with the entire problem of cor- 
rect usage, including idioms. The prob- 
lems of establishing habits of correct- 
ness are first to find out what present 
correct usage is, and then to drill point- 
edly and persistently for the establish- 
ment of each essential form in habit. 
This does not mean that grammar has 
no part to play in grouping correct 
forms for their readiest mastery and 
in giving a reason for them (where 
there is a reason; generally there is 
merely an empirical statement of the 
facts of current usage). The purpose 
of stating the point in this way is to 
emphasize the relatively minor func- 
tions of grammar in this division of the 
committee’s study. Mastery of sen- 
tence is throughout regarded as of 
major importance. 


A Possible Course of Study 
Seventh Grade 


A. The complete subject and the complete 
predicate. (Direct objects and predicate 
substantives should be deferred.) 

B. The skeleton predicate verb (“the chief 
word that states or asserts”) first, fol- 
lowed by simple subject. It is best at 
first to use as examples sentences with 
complete verbs. (We swam in the river.) 
In this connection emphasize compound 
subjects and compound predicates. 

C. Modifiers: Very simple treatment, just 
showing that all words except the simple 
subject and predicate verb trim or gar- 
nish either one of those, or change (mod- 
ify) its meaning. 

D. The noun, pronoun, verb, adjective, and 
adverb as parts of speech, taught very 
simply for recognition without any classi- 
fying. (Here teach the six troublesome 
possessives: its, theirs, yours, ours, hers, 
whose, as a matter of spelling.) 

FE. Predicate substantives (predicate nouns) 
and predicate adjectives, treated simply 
as modifiers of the subject. 

. Direct object of the verb. 
G. Nouns 
1. Number (formation of plurals) 
c. Case-forms: common and geni- 
tive. Before the genitive forms 
are taught, the plurals in s and 
es should be fully established. 
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Possibly only the singular pos- 
sessive should be stressed in 
grade 7, the plural in grade 8. 


Eighth Grade 


First must come thorough review of 
seventh-grade topics to insure full 
mastery. After all that is solid, then 
the following: 


A. Prepositional phrases 
1. As to formation: 
their objects. 

2. As to use: 
phrases. 

B. Cases of pronouns—nominative, accusa- 
tive—particularly coordinate objects like 
“with you and me,” “invited you and me.” 

C. Chief use of substantives 

1. Simple subject (or subject substan- 
tive) 

2. Direct object 

3. Object of a preposition 

4. Predicate substantive 

D. Complex sentences defined as those in 
which a clause is used as a part of speech. 
Subordinating connectives should not be 
classified. 

1. Adjective and adverb clauses. Their 
uses are to be linked with those of 
simple adjectives and adverbs and of 
adverb and adjective phrases. 

2. Substantive clauses—a brief treat- 
ment to illustrate that such a clause 
has usually one of the four major 
noun uses given above. The dis- 
tinction between appositive and ad- 
jective clauses seems valueless at this 
point. 

E. Compound Sentences 

1. The coordinating conjunctions (and, 
but, for, and more rarely or, so, and 
yet) 

2. The relation-showing adverbs, which 
have no grammatical function as 
connectives (thus, therefore, then, 
however, moreover, etc.) 

Nos. 1 and 2 need to be sharply dis- 
tinguished. 


Prepositions and 


Adjective and adverb 


F. Fuller treatment of verb number, with 


special reference to such idiomatic uses as 
you were; the simple subject separated 
from its verb by modifiers; singular sub- 
jects with plural ending (politics, athlet- 
ics, etc.); sentences beginning with the 
expletive there (there is, there are). 


Ninth Grade 


First must come review for renewed 
and assured mastery of all topics so far 
taught. 

1. The complete subject and the complete 
predicate ‘ 

2. The skeleton: predicate verb and simple 

subject 
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3. The noun, pronoun, verb, adjective, adverb 
as parts of speech, simply for recognition, 
without classification 

4. Predicate substantives (predicate nouns) 

and predicate objectives, treated simply as 
modifiers of the subject 

. Direct object of the verb 

. Prepositional phrases 

. Chief uses of substantives: 

a. Simple subject (or subject substan- 
tive) 


ASO 


b. Direct object 
c. Object of preposition 
d. Predicate substantive (or predicate 
noun) 
8. Cases of pronouns—nominative, accusa- 
tive 


9. Classification of sentences; simple, com- 
plex, compound 
10. Fuller treatment of verb number 


In addition: 
A. Verbs 


1. Voice: active and passive 

2. Tense (in indicative mood), with spe- 
cial reference to the use of the pres- 
ent perfect; to the distinction be- 
tween the simple past and the past 
perfect; and to the progressive forms 
(is going, was going). The future 
perfect is of no importance. Special 
attention should here be given to 
principal parts, particularly of ir- 
regular verbs which cause most 
trouble: for example, do, come, see, 
go, run, bring, sit, lie. 

B. Pronouns 

1. Personal and interrogative 

2. Special review of possessive adjectives 
and pronouns 

8. Clear reference of pronoun to ante- 
cedent violated in: “A bird can see 
a worm even when it is flying.” “It 
says in the paper.” 


Senior High School 


Besides the testing, and, if necessary, 
the review course, on all the junior high 
school essentials which the committee 
recommends for each year of the se- 
nior high school, and particularly for 
the last year, the following additional 
topics may clarify certain aspects of 
grammar for pupils at this stage. 
These are proposed for survey rather 
than for full mastery; the committee 
does not consider them essentials in the 
same sense as the foregoing topics. 

A. Classifications of verbals (as modifiers or 
substantives). 

At this point teach the verbals in their 

substantive and modifying functions. 


The problem of dangling verbals appar- 
ently has a basis in grammar different 





from what is commonly assumed. The 

sentence “At the age of six years my 

grandparents died” hes all the difficulty 
of the dangling participle, but no verbal. 

Professor Baldwin has rightly diagnosed 

this trouble as “shift of sentence plan.” 

This diagnosis fits all cases of hanging 

participle and dangling verbal and of el- 

liptical clause, and various other skewed 
constructions as well: 

On opening the door, the odor of fry- 
ing fish assailed my nostrils. 

_ Walking down the hall, the parlor door 

is on the right. 

He was deaf, due to measles. 

While in the vestibule, the door slammed 
shut.1 

To enjoy an orchestra, the kettle drums 
should be as far from you as possible. 

Verbs—Kinds—transitive and intransitive 

Mood: Attention need be paid only to the 

meaning, as different from that of the 

indicative, of the simple imperative form 

(“Shut the door!”) and perhaps in pass- 

ing to note subjunctive forms like: 

God save the king 

If I were you .; I wish he had 
(not would have) come 

I move that John be elected 

D. Some special uses of substantives; subject 
of the infinitive, appositive, indirect ob- 
ject, predicate substantive (Rejected by 
two members of the committee) 

E. Pronouns—Intensive and reflexive; rela- 
tive, with double function as substantive 
and subordinating connective; note agree- 
ment of verb with the antecedent of its 
relative-pronoun subject. 


ab 


Individual Work 


Since the idea of mastery is funda- 
mental to the success of this report, it 
seems best to state that such mastery is 
likely to be best secured by a good deal 
of individual work in the classroom. 
Class discussion will of course always 
be needed for opening up new topics, 
and it is helpful to all students. When 
one or two exercises have been per- 
formed and discussed by everybody, the 
probability is that pupils should go 
ahead on their own initiative. If pos- 
sible they should use self-checking prac- 
tice exercises, to prepare themselves 
for the tests on the given topic. At 
any rate, pupils who have mastered a 
unit should not be held for repetition 
and drilling in that unit. The teacher 

4See C. S. Baldwin, Writing and Speaking 
(Longmans, 1906), p. 4, and the “Report of the 
Committee on Economy of Time of the Na- 


tional Council of Teachers of English, Part II,” 
English Journal, March (Vol. VIII, p. 182) 1919. 
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ought either to let such pupils go on to 
other points which seem important for 
mastery in this subject, or provide them 
with plenty of live composition assign- 
ments and with books. Such activities 
will keep them busily occupied on rele- 
vant matter and will enrich their course. 


Notes 


The Committee urges the use of the 
terms advocated by the Joint Commit- 
tee on Grammatical Nomenclature. 
Copies of the report of this committee 
may be obtained, for 25 cents, from 
Secretary J. W. Crabtree, National 
Educational Association, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 

For the seventh and eighth grades, 
the committee felt that simple subject 
was preferable to subject substantive. 
Other alternative terms to those of the 
Committee are possessive and objective 
in place of genitive and accusative case 
of nouns; attribute or predicate com- 
plement, or predicate word, in place of 
predicate substantive and predicate ad- 
jective; and conjunctive adverbs or ad- 
verbial conjunctions for the words here 
named “relation-showing adverbs” 
(however, therefore, ete —Eighth 
Grade, E-2). ' 

The committee feels that before final 
publication, all points of this report 
should be illustrated by sentences. In 
teaching attention should be given to 
simple explanation and ample illustra- 
tion of all grammatical terms used, 
without parrot-like repetition of rigid 
textbook definitions. 

The committee wishes to discourage 
the use of the unusual, elaborate, or 
“literary” sentence in connection with 
the teaching of the elements of gram- 
mar. For purposes of illustration it 
believes that only such sentences should 
be used as are ordinary, straightfor- 
ward, and easily understood. 


The History of this Report 


At a meeting of the English Section 
of the Wisconsin Teachers Association 
in November, 1919, Dr. Frederick A. 
Manchester and Miss Margaret Scallon 
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of the University of Wisconsin pre- 
sented a paper called “Seven Points on 
the Teaching of English Grammar in 


High Schools.” A committee then ap- 
pointed drew up a report, “A Minimum 
Grammar,” and this was adopted by 
the English Section of the Wisconsin 
Teachers Association on November 4, 
1920. The paper “Seven Points on the 
Teaching of English Grammar in High 
Schools” and the examination in Fresh- 
man English at the University on which 
that was based, were printed in the 
Bulletin of the Illinois Association of 
Teachers of English in November 1922. 
In November 1925 M. W. Moe, presi- 
dent of the English Section of the Wis- 
consin Teachers Association, appointed 
the present committee to revise the re- 
port, particularly in the light of Storm- 
zand and O’Shea’s How Much English 
Grammar? (Warwick and York, 1925) 
and Dr. W. J. Osburn’s What and When 
in Grammar in Terms of Usage (State 
Department of Public Instruction, 
Madison, 1924). After several meet- 
ings and much correspondence the com- 
mittee ventures to submit the present 
outline, with the distinct understand- 
ing that they regard it, particularly its 
attempt to indicate the years in which 
various matters shall be treated, as still 
tentative and suggestive only. The re- 
port will be presented before the Wis- 
consin English Teachers Association at 
the state meeting next November. 
Meanwhile discussion and actual test- 
ing in classrooms is very important, 
and teachers and others interested are 
urged to write their suggestions to the 
committee members. 
Respectfully submitted, 
E. G. Doudna, 
Wisconsin Teachers Association, 
Madison 
Antoinette Durant, 
State Normal School, Platteville 
S. A. Leonard, 
University of Wisconsin 
Teresa O’Brien, 
High School, Fond du Lac 
G. E. Teter, 
State Normal School, Milwaukee 
S. M. Thomas, 
Dept. of Public Instruction, Madison 


Ruth Teuscher, Chairman, 
Racine Junior High Schools 


A Drama With a Purpose 


HIS play, prepared by Harriet C. Long of the Wisconsin Free Library Commission, 
presents the arguments for and against the County Unit. It was given in Madison 
before a large group and was considered very successful. It is offered as a suggestive 

outline rather than as a complete production. 

Some preliminary announcement should be made, asking the audience to forget the sur- 
roundings and imagine itself as a group of citizens of Progress county, gathered in the court- 
house with the county board in a special session to consider the County Unit as an improve- 
ment on the local district system. 

In presenting the play every effort should be made to create an illusion of spontaneous 
discussion, rather than of an amateur theatrical. Each actor should be asked to throw him- 
self or herself fully into the character part; to sit somewhere among the audience, and to 
rise and speak from his or her chair on the floor or about the luncheon table. Indeed this 
appearance of informality may be so deceptive as to tempt people in the audience to rise and 
interject unexpected questions or arguments at unexpected moments, but so much the better! 
The idea is intriguing their interest—that is what we want. The Chairman of the county 
board does, however, definitely invite free discussion, before the conclusion of the play, so 
that anyone in the audience may ask any questions, and leave the play with a clear idea of 
the county unit. 

The actors themselves should be told that it is not necessary to present their parts ver- 
batim, but rather to get the gist of the argument and present it in keeping with the char- 
acter part, perhaps adding incident, story, or argument to increase its effectiveness. 


A County Board of Education 


(A Brief Dramatization of Some Arguments For and Against this Project) 


SCENE—A meeting of the County Board statement of the advantages of the 
of Progress County. county unit which I shall read. The 
The County Board is representa- question will then be open for discus- 
tive of various interests in the county; sion. - 
farmers, business men, eax-school Advantages of county unit for 
teachers, the county superintendent, school administration are: 
housewives, and others. (a) Greater economy in money— 
PRESIDING OFFICER—President of the avoidance of much duplication. 
County Board, Henry Johnson: (b) Expert professional leadership 
The meeting will please come to or- = the person of a county super- 
der. This session of the county intendent selected from any part 
board is called for consideration of of the county for fitness and 
an important educational question. training. 


Since schools are so important and (c) Equalization of school support. 

cost about a third of our taxes it is a (d) Equalization of attendance. _ 

hopeful sign that so many are in at- (e) Uniform, hence more democratic 
tendance at this session. We can control. 

give but half an hour for considera- (f) Better and more constant super- 
tion of this question. The county su- — ; ; 

perintendent, who first brought the (9) aed trained and better paid 

teachers. 


matter to my attention, was to have 


presented to you the scheme for a I believe, therefore, that we should 








county unit for school administration. 
Unfortunately he has been called to 
District Number Six to settle a local 
quarrel. He spends considerable time 
in this way. However, he left me a 





adopt the county unit plan for the ad- 
ministration of our schools that every 
school child in Progress county may 
have the best of education opportun- 
ity. 









— 


Mr. DIE HARD: 











I most certainly object 
to this here idea of taking away from 
my district the right to run our 
schools the way we see fit. What on 
earth is the matter with the district 
school. Look at the great men all 
over this country, the men who have 
made this here nation, men like Abra- 
ham Lincoln. Where’d they get their 
schoolin’? In the district school! 
And who bossed that district school? 
The men of that district—men whose 
children went to that there district 
school and who knew what learnin’ 
was best for their children! J my- 
self was trained in the district school! 


A MEMBER OF THE LEAGUE OF WOMEN 


VoTERS: Mr. Chairman, I want to 
express the indorsement of the Prog- 
ress County League of Women Vot- 
ers for this movement. We have 
studied the situation carefully and 
are convinced of its merits. First of 
all we like the idea of a County Board 
of Education made up of six men 
elected by popular vote of the citizens 
of the whole county in a non-partisan 
election. That means that six repre- 
sentative citizens of the county are 
elected directly by the people, to give 
a public service of inestimable value 
to the county at large. There is no 
salary attached, so that no one will 
be attracted to the position by hopes 
of financial reward. Six men chosen 
from the county at large means that 
we may have alert, interested, and in- 
telligent citizens, giving of their best 
to advance the educational interests 
of the county. How much better this 
is than to have 200 separate boards, 
each of them planning independently 
for the children of their district. 
And we must admit that quite fre- 
quently the district school boards do 
not plan as wisely as one board of six 
men might do. We also like the way 
in which these terms are planned so 
that two members are to be elected 
every second year. That means con- 
tinuity of policy without that ex- 
travagant wholesale disregard of pub- 
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lic good which a complete turnover 
of school board at one time would en- 
tail. We think it’s better to trust 
our educational development to these 
six men than to trust it to more than 
600 local members, for there are in 
Progress County more than 200 
school districts, each with a school 
board of three members. But the 
small County Board of Education 
would represent the entire rural part 
of the country and plan for its schools 
just as the city school board plans for 
all the ward schools of a big city. 

Of course the most important duty 
of the Board is the selection of the 
county superintendent. Now we, the 
League of Women Voters, do deplore 
the present system of electing the 
county superintendent by popular 
vote. That means that each county 
superintendent must spend some time 
of his term winning popularity for 
his re-election and frequently the suc- 
cessful candidate is the one who can 
most successfully give the “glad 
hand” to the largest number of con- 
stituents. We want to see in this 
county the very best educational 
leader to be found. We don’t care 
whether or not he now lives in this 
county. We say, bring the best edu- 
cational leader, no matter where he 
may be, to our rural children rather 
than let our children have merely 
the most popular man which this one 
county affords! We want to see this 
high type of educational leader de- 
veloping the schools in this county! 
The best is none too good for our 
children! 


THE REVEREND JOHN WILLIAMS (Meth- 


odist Preacher): Mr. Chairman, I 
want to endorse what the League of 
Women Voters’ representative has 
said. I am only a newcomer in your 
county, but I cannot resist entering 
into this discussion at this point, for 
only last year I moved here as pastor 
of the Methodist Church at Hum- 
phrey from the neighboring state of 
Montana, where the system has been 
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. years. 


FARMER TIGHTWAD: 





in operation now for almost ten 
I’ve seen what a change it 
can bring. 

The first county in Montana to 
come under the provisions of the 
county unit law was Cascade, which 
adopted the plan in 1917. The last 
year Cascade county was under the 
district system there were 2022 chil- 
dren enrolled in the schools included 
within the county unit. A fourth of 
these were enrolled in schools which 
were maintained for only six months 
or less. In addition to this short 
term record there were 167 children 
who had no opportunity to attend any 
school whatever. Last year every 
child in Cascade county was provided 
with nine months of school and in 
spite of the increase in prices, the 
cost was no greater than in 1917 un- 
der the old system with its ineffi- 
ciency. The elimination of the old 
district system has also been a great 
financial saving to the county. Cas- 
cade county officials boast that $6000 
is saved annually by the reduction in 
the number of assistants to county 
assessor, county clerk, and county 
treasurer. 


At present Wisconsin school laws 
make only six months of schooling 
compulsory for rural children and 
eight months for city children, 
whereas in cities of first class, like 
Milwaukee, the children must attend 
for the entire school year, which in 
that city is ten months. In other 
words, the farmer who wishes to send 
his child for six of the nine months 
of the school year can do so, but not 
so with the city mechanic whose child 
must have at least eight months and 
in Milwaukee more. I am sure a 
progressive state like Wisconsin will 
not long permit so unequal a distri- 
bution in educational opportunity 
among its children! 


But, Mr. Chair- 
man, I’ve been a member of the dis- 
trict school board of my district for 
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the last fifteen years! I know what 
I’m talking about! All the stuff 
these folks are talking is tommyrot! 
Certainly the education of children is 
the responsibility of the parent! 
Therefore there can be no possible 
argument when I say that the author- 
ity and responsibility for the chil- 
dren’s school should be lodged with 
the parents in the smallest possible 
unit, and that’s the school district. 
Nothing but the old fashioned dis- 
trict school for me! It’s good enough 
for me. Of course you know [| 
haven’t any children, but I know 
what’s good for children! If you 
want any improvements in the school, 
we district trustees can tend to ’em! 


Miss BREWER (E'x-County Superintend- 


ent of Schools): Mr. Chairman, as 
you know, for six years I served this 
county as superintendent of its 
schools faithfully and to the best of 
my ability. I know whereof I speak 
when I talk about the terrific waste 
which our present district system en- 
tails. Let me speak first of the 
largest source of saving which wouid 
be effected in the reduced number of 
teachers necessary. You and I know 
that many small schools are now run- 
ning with very high cost for very 
few pupils. In one of the neighbor- 
ing states having the county unit 
plan they actually carry on their 
schools with twenty less teachers 
than under the district system, a sav- 
ing to the county of at least $20,000! 
We all know that the present small 
districts were laid out years ago at 
the time of early settlement. Then 
the county was new, travel difficult, 
and communication slow. Farmers 
could not go very far to talk over 
school questions. In those days there 
was no rural free delivery. There 
were no telephones, no improved 
roads, no automobiles. 

To those who have been making a 
study of this question, the county 
unit promises to bring to the county 















schools many of the benefits that the 
city unit has brought to the city 
schools. The change from the small 
country district to the large county 
district is similar to the change from 
the ward-city-district to the whole- 
city-district. Practically all cities 
have gone through this change and 
no city of prominence has returned to 
the ward-district system. The county 
would be organized on the same basis 
as the city systems are, and it seems 
certain that the same sort of plan 
which has benefited the city schools 
would benefit the country schools. 

I should like to remind you that re- 
cent statistics from our State De- 
partment of Public Instruction show 
that in Wisconsin there are 83 school 
districts with an enrollment of five 
pupils or less; that there are 500 dis- 
tricts with an enrollment of fifteen 
pupils or less; and I know of one 
school district in which a farmer was 
the director of the school board, his 
son the clerk, his son’s wife the 
teacher, drawing a salary of $85 a 
month for nine months without a 
single pupil in attendance! Can 
such things be in progressive Wis- 
consin? 


FATHER OF LARGE FAMILY: Mr. Chair- 
man, I am the father of eight chil- 
dren, five of whom are in our district 
school today. With so large a family 
I cannot afford to do much for them, 
but I do so want them to have a good 
common school education. I too am 
a member of our district school board 
out there at Pine Ridge, and I try, 
and so do the other board members, 
to do the best we can for our chil- 
dren, but my brother Tom—lI think 
you all know Tom—moved into the 
city about three years ago. Now 
Tom has children in the city schools 
and it hurts me to think that his 
children are getting better schooling 
than mine! My boys and girls are 
just as smart as his and so I want 

them to have real opportunities too. 
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Therefore I want to support this 
movement for county supervision. If 
it’s trained leadership that will make 
the county schools better, then I say 
let’s get it. All the trustees at Pine 
Ridge feel the same as I do about it! 
Why that’s one reason why many of 
our neighbors moved to town, to give 
their children better schooling! I 
say, let’s bring better schooling to 
tho farm. Then we can keep our 
boys on the farm—the best place of 
all! 


Mr. DIE HARD (second speech): Mis- 


ter Chairman, Oh Mister Chairman, 
some of these folks don’t think of 
nothing else but finding ways to 
gather into that county seat of ours 
a lot of high salaried officers. They 
want to keep on piling up my taxes! 
My goodness! I don’t do nothing 
but pay taxes something awful now! 
And then they want to put a county 
board of education in there at Prog- 
ressville and let us pay the bills they 
run up. It’s a crime! As for me, I 
won’t stand for it! Such extrava- 
gant notions! What’s the world com- 
ing to! 


MISs SIMPER (an ancient school marm): 


I don’t know what that gentleman 
means by wanting trained leader- 
ship. Now, I’ve been a teacher in 
the schools of this county for nigh 
onto thirty-five years. I’ve led in a 
considerable number of local enter- 
prises, and I don’t see what he means 
by trained leadership! I suppose he 
means that a number of “I am holier 
than thou” folks will sit in the county 
seat drawing large salaries and try- 
ing to tell the rest of us who’ve taught 
school before they were born just 
how to do things! I know how to 
teach A B C’s and the multiplication 
table, and how to bound the states 
without any “leadership” from our 
county seat. Now when Miss Brewer 
over here was county superintendent, 
she always came to visit my school 
once a year, and my children always 
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just showed off beautifully to her! 
Didn’t they, Miss Brewer? 


Mrs. Brooks (farmer’s wife): Mr. 
Chairman, I want you to know that 
all the farmers do not feel the way 
the last speaker does. I am presi- 
dent of the county parent-teacher as- 
sociation. We have studied this sub- 
ject and we have had some real dis- 
cussions of it this winter and we’re 
for it! The last speaker talks about 
this change as if it were actually go- 
ing to cost the county more money! 
It won't; all the rural schools in this 
county will be administered as a 
single unit just as any city school is 
regardless of its wards! The school 
business of the entire county is han- 
dled as one big business enterprise. 
The fuel, the janitors, supplies, equip- 
ment, etc., are purchased in large 
quantities at wholesale prices and 
then distributed to the schools! The 
schools are organized so as to require 
a minimum number of teachers. The 
teachers are put on salary schedules; 
favoritism is eliminated. The man- 
agement of the schools of a county 
is a big business and should be han- 
dled by a competent business man 
who knows and studies school needs, 
rather than by 125 or more district 
school boards! Moreover, you are 
losing sight of the great fundamental 
reason for the existence of public 
schools, which is to give equality of 
opportunity! We must have an 
equal school year for all children. 
We must have good facilities and 
equipment for all children. We must 
have more consolidated schools with 
even high school facilities, so that the 
farmer need no longer pay tuition for 
his child in the city schools. In this 
county system, schools all over the 
county will be uniformly good be- 
cause the general school funds will be 
expended on all schools. No longer 
will one school district be poorer than 
its neighbor. School taxes will be 


equalized and every child will have 
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Mr. FELLOWS (a banker): 


PRESIDING OFFICER: 





back of him the same amount of tax- 
able property. 


Mr. Chair- 
man, at our yearly county bankers’ 
convention held last spring we talked 
this matter out pretty thoroughly 
and voted to bring you every assur- 
ance of our belief in and support of 
this measure. We are for the youth 
of America. This change will bring 
to the country boy and girl the op- 
portunities they have been wanting. 


I am sorry to call 
this interesting meeting to a close; 
but it’s already past our allotted half 
hour, and our Board is due very soon 
at the County Farm for a conference. 
I cannot, however, dismiss this sub- 
ject without commending the intelli- 
gence and good spirit the discussion 
has shown; and I am going to tres- 
pass on your patience long enough to 
sum up the arguments for this propo- 
sition as I recall them. 

During the last decade the country 
schools of America have been pass- 
ing through a period of rapid evolu- 
tion. In the not very remote past, 
rural education invariably meant a 
little red schoolhouse, poorly heated 
and lighted, with benches for seats 
and painted wood for blackboards. 
Its floors were dirty, its yard unkept. 
There were common drinking cups 
and unjacketed stoves. The teacher, 
usually young and poorly trained, 
was absolute mistress of her realm. 
There was no supervision and little 
interference from above. She was 
her own janitor, wrote her own 
courses of study, and confidently 
taught her thirty-two classes a day. 

County supervision has brought 
trained leadership to many rural 
communities. Modern consolidated 
buildings have supplanted the out-of- 
date, one-teacher schools. Practical 
subjects have been added to the cur- 
riculum. Programs of inter-school 
activities have been _ introduced. 
Trained teachers have replaced mere 
























wielders of the birch. A new day 
has truly dawned for the farmer and 
his family. Better schools are rap- 
idly liberating him from the domina- 
tion of the politician and demagogue, 
making him his own master and 
equipping him to meet on equal foot- 
ing the trained minds of other occu- 
pations. Moreover, the county unit 
will equalize educational opportunity 
for all rural children; will cost no 
more, and probably less than the pres- 
ent system; will secure better teach- 
ers and provide for longer school at- 
tendance. I'll say frankly that I’m 
for it! How many are with me? 
Raise your hands! The meeting is 
adjourned! 


MATERIAL FOR TEACHERS 


The Story of American Walnut—A 
useful and interesting story of the de- 
velopment in the use of walnut. Avail- 
able to manual training, domestic sci- 
ence, and home decoration teachers. 


History of the Flag—With interest- 
ing facts concerning it, rules for saiut- 
ing, flying, handling, hanging, and 
washing it. Cost 10¢.. 


The Birth and Babyhood of the Tele- 
phone—Written by Thomas A. Watson, 
the co-worker with Alexander Graham 
Beil in the invention of the telephone. 
Duplicate copies for classroom distribu- 
tion may be obtained. 


The Development and Manufacture 
of Silverware—A series of three lec- 
tures, especially valuable to home eco- 
nomics teachers. 


If you are interested in any of this 
material ask us to have it sent to you. 
Requests must be made on school sta- 
tionery or have the O. K. of superin- 
tendent or principal and must show the 
title of the applicant. Only one exhibit 
toa school. Coins are sent at the send- 
er’s risk. Remittance must accompany 
request. 
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SOME QUESTIONS FOR SCHOOL 
BOARDS 


jpust why should schools be closed 
from one-fourth to one-half the time? 

2. In what other business do you find 
the practice of completely disrupt- 
ing the working organization and re- 
forming it annually? 

3. Why should capable, experienced, 
scholarly married women not be al- 
lowed to teach? 

4. Do you know whether the teachers 
in your school are sufficiently alert 
and progressive to maintain regular 
membership in the professional or- 
ganizations of teachers? 

5. Why build such a fine school build- 
ing and then pay such poor salaries 
that few if any really good teachers 
can be employed. 

—Pennsylvania State Journaal 


People engaged in public instruction 
are inclined to go too far in thinking 
that every one should be encouraged to 
pursue his schooling to the highest de- 
gree. They seem to forget that the 
classroom is not the only means of edu- 
cation; that a youth may get more in- 
tellectual and moral training from 
practical work that he likes than from 
formal lessons that he loathes. 

—President Lowell 


These six things doth the Lord hate: 
yea, seven are an abomination unto 
him: 

A proud look, 

A lying tongue, 

And hands that shed innocent blood, 

A heart that deviseth wicked imag- 
inations, 

Feet that be swift in running to mis- 
chief, 

A false witness that speaketh lies, 

And he that soweth discord among 
brethren. 

Proverbs 6:16-19 








66 HEN children’s friendships 
W are world-wide, New Ages 
will be glorified’”—so said 
the men and women who first sug- 
gested the celebration of International 
Good-Will Day; so we are all coming 
to see and say. Last year May 18 was 
celebrated in more schoolrooms than 
ever before. This year the number will 
probably be doubled. The internation: | 
Relations Committee of the National 
Council of Teachers of English offers 
to English teachers of older boys and 
girls the following program material. 
Let’s make the day an unforgettable 
one! 

We shall be glad to send, to anyone 
who asks for it, more detailed informa- 
tion about suitable poems, stories, and 
declamations. 


SONGS 


A Vision of Friendship, The Light of 
Peace—By E. B. Allen, for the Inter- 
national Relations Committee of the 
National Council of English. Ad- 
dress E. Estelle Downing, Ypsilanti, 
Mich. Each song 50¢ a hundred. 

Ain’t Goin’ Study War No Mo’, The 
Banner of Peace, and Peace Hymn of 
the World, in Across Borderlines. 
Address I. 

Song of Peace, and Young Crusaders 
for Peace, in Through the Gateway. 
Address I. 

Hymn for Universal Peace 
Leeds Cole. Address 307 
Ave., Jackson, Mich. 10¢. 

It Must Not be Again—By J. G. Dailey. 
Address 4734 Kingsissing Avenue, 
Philadelphia. Two copies, 25¢. $1 
a dozen. 

Seven American Songs of Peace and 
Patriotism—By C. H. Congdon. Ad- 
dress 200 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 

Folk Songs of Many Peoples. Two vol- 

Includes pictures and direc- 

Ad- 


By Evelyn 
N. Elm 





umes. 
tions for accompanying dances. 
dress II. 





International Good-Will Day 






TOPICS FOR SHORT TALKS OR ESSAYS 


1. Why every schoolroom should have 
a copy of Bishop Oldham’s Creed for 
Americans. Address I for a copy. 

2. How Richard Rush secured the 
world’s first unarmed boundary 
line. Story in Across Borderlines. 
Address I. 

. The world’s honor roll of heroes. 
Address I for information about 
World Hero Calendar. 

4. Best ways of honoring our dead sol- 

diers. 

5. What the League of Nations really 
is and does. Address I. 

6. Organizations working for World 
Peace. Address I. 

7. How the Junior Red Cross is help- 
ing in the cause of World Peace. 
Address Washington, D. C. 

. International House—Where and 
What it is. Address H. E. Ed- 
monds, 500 Riverside Drive, New 
York City. 

9. The essay contest based on Pollock’s 
The Enemy. Address Scholastic, 
Wabash Building, Pittsburgh. 

10. What our school can do to promote 

world good-will. 


co 


oo 


POEMS 


See Poems of the War and the Peace. 
Address III. 
Across Borderlines. 
The Peace Primer. 
IV. 


Address I. 
25¢. Address 


STORIES FOR TELLING OR DRAMATIZING 


See Never Again. Address IX. 

Lyman & Hill’s Literature and Liv- 
ing, Vol. III. Address VIII. 

Through the Gateway. Address J. 

Binyon’s Paths of Peace. 2 Vol. 
Contains much good material. 
Address Oxford University 
Press, 35 W. 32nd St., New York 
City. 




















READINGS AND DECLAMATIONS 





See Lyman & Hill’s Literature and Liv- 
ing, Vol. III. Address VIII. 
Across Borderlines. Address I. 


Selections. 15¢. Twenty excellent se- 
lections published for Prince of Peace 
Declamation Contest. Address Ohio 
Council of Churches, 415 Outlook 
Bldg., Columbus, Ohio. 


PLAYS AND PAGEANTS 


1. They Just Won’t Talk. By Kath- 
erine Reely, for International Rela- 
tions Committee of Natl. Council of 
Teachers of Eng. One act. Pointed 
and pleasing. Address E. Estelle 
Downing, Ypsilanti, Mich. 10¢ a 
copy. Suitable for high school. 

2. The Loom of Freedom. By W. Ma- 
roney. A pageant of the nations. 
Address II. 

3. Hope of all the world. By Brad- 
field. A splendid pageant play 
based on the League of Nations. 
Address VII. 

4. Youth and the World They Live In. 
By Aylmer. Based on the proce- 
dure of the League of Nations As- 
sembly. Informational and inter- 
esting. Address VII. 

5. Serving the World. Given by girl 
scouts at the International Confer- 
ence of Girl Guides and Scouts held 
in New York in May. Simple but 
effective. Nocharge. Address VII. 

6. The Gate of the West. (A dram- 
atization of “Scum o’ the Earth’’)— 
In Ritual and Dramatized Folk 
Ways, Jasspon and Becker. Ad- 
dress Century Co., 353 Fourth Ave.. 
New York City. 

7. The Enemy. By Channing Pollock. 
Very vivid, human, and dramatic 
play based on the idea that the com- 
mon enemy of ali men is hate. Am- 
ateurs may give readings from the 
play by writing Mr. Pollock at 229 
W. 42 St., New York. The Play is 
published by Brentano’s in New 
York. 
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8. Uncle Sam’s Choice. By Anna C. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


Evans. Emphasizes the vast ex- 
penditures for war. A short, snappy 
play. In Across Borderlines. Ad- 
dress I. 


. Fruits of Civilization. <A series of 


tableaux which can be adapted to 
suit stage and time limit. Has pos- 
sibilities of real effectiveness and 
beauty. Could be made an entire 
program. In Across Borderlines. 
Address I. 

Cantata for Peace Day. By Fan- 
nie F. Andrews and John Donovan. 
Eight songs—several of them famil- 
iar poems. Address John Church 
Co., Cincinnati. 40¢. 

America for Americans. By Kath- 
erine Cronk. A humorous play 
based on the idea that we are debt- 
ors to all lands. High school stu- 
dents like it. Address Lit. Head- 
quarters, 728 Muhlenberg Bldg., 
1228 Spruce St., Philadelphia. 15¢. 
The Triumph of Peace. Anita Fer- 
ris. For senior high schools. 35 
characters. Time 1 hour. Address 
Missionary Education Movement, 
150 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
15¢. 


SOURCES 


I. National Council for the Preven- 
tion of War, 532 Seventeenth 
St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

II. Woman’s Press, 600 Lexington 
Ave., New York City. 


III. Harcourt Brace, New York City. 
IV. Mrs. E. K. Bowman, Helena, 


Montana. 
V. National Child Welfare Assn., 
70 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


VI. American School Peace League, 


405 Marlborough St., Boston, 
Mass. 


VII. League of Nations Non-Partisan 


Assn., 6 E. 39th St., New York 
City. 


VIII. Scribner’s Pub. Co., New York 


City. 


IX. Everyland Pub. Co., West Med- 


ford, Mass. 














The Experimental College of the 
University of Wisconsin 


By PRESIDENT GLENN FRANK 


HE University of Wisconsin 

: hereby announces the establish- 

ment of an Experimental College 
which will begin operation with the 
opening of the academic year 1927-28. 

By a virtually unanimous vote, the 
faculty of the College of Letters and 
Science has, so to say, roped off, within 
its own boundaries, a limited area large 
enough to accommodate two hundred 
and fifty students and an adequate 
teaching staff, and has given to this 
special teaching group a mandate to 
make, within this limited area, an at- 
tempt to find improved methods of ap- 
proach to the work of the freshman and 
sophomore years. 

Dr. Alexander Meiklejohn, former 
president of Amherst college, and now 
Brittingham professor of philosophy 
at the University of Wisconsin, has 
been made chairman of this Experi- 
mental College unit. 

The faculty of the College of Letters 
and Science has absolved the teaching 
staff of the Experimental College of 
any obligation to follow existing aca- 
demic traditions respecting either the 
content of the curriculum or the meth- 
ods of teaching. In short, the faculty 
of the College of Letters and Science as- 
sumes toward the teaching staff of the 
Experimental College exactly the atti- 
tude the administration of the univer- 
sity would assume toward an individual 
scientist for whom it had provided new 
laboratory facilities and to whom it had 
given a mandate to prosecute a free and 
unhampered research, let us say, on the 
problem of cancer or in the field of col- 
loid chemistry. 


The purpose of the Experimental Col- 
lege is not to make minor curricular ad- 
justments or to elaborate some new 
form of orientation course. Its pur- 
pose, as broadly stated in the faculty 





resolution, is “to formulate and to test 
under experimental conditions sugges- 
tions for the improvement of methods 
of teaching, the content of study, and 
the determining conditions of under- 
graduate liberal education.” 

The College of Letters and Science is 
thus creating a college within a college 
by the simple device of segregating a 
certain number of its students and of 
its faculty under specia! circumstances 
and with a special commission. 

The student body of the Experimental 
College will be made up of students who 
have elected to subject themselves to its 
disciplines rather than to enter the 
regular freshman and sophomore 
courses. Its students will, however, 
have regular standing as members of 
the freshman and sophomore classes of 
the College of Letters and Science and 
of the university. 

Admittance to the Experimental Col- 
lege will be granted on application. If 
selection among applicants becomes nec- 
essary, it is understood that the chair- 
man and the teaching staff will under- 
take to secure as nearly as possible a 
cross section of the regular student 
body. The Experimental College is not 
designed for the instruction of excep- 
tioual students only, but as a study in 
the problems of general instruction. 


At the University of Wisconsin and 
elsewhere fruitful experiments are un- 
der way on the problem of the excep- 
tional student. Special consideration 
is likewise being given to the problem 
of the less gifted, if not mediocre, stu- 
dent. The Experimental College does 
not fall exclusively within either of 
these groups of experiments; it repre- 
sents rather an atiempt to throw added 
light upon the educational problem of 
those colleges and universities which 
are not free—even if they desired free- 
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dom—to devote their energies solely to 
a selected body of superior students. 
And it is especially interested in the 
establishment of repeatable experience. 
The University of Wisconsin is not con- 
cerned to display, through the Experi- 
mental College, merely the isolated ex- 
cellence achievable by a small group of 
hand-picked teaching geniuses that 
might by dint of search and seizure be 
brought together for a time. The uni- 
versity is seeking improved educational 
processes that may be employed 
throughout the institution in the in- 
struction of its regular student body, 
made up as it is of minds of varied types 
and varied tempos. 

The faculty of the College of Letters 
and Science has previded that students 
who complete satisfactorily the work of 
the two years in the Experimental Col- 
lege shall be given full junior standing 
in the College of Letters and Science; 
they will, in short, be regarded as hav- 
ing taken the required studies of one of 
the two regular courses. 

Two other credit provisions may be 
menticied: Only those students who 
have done the regularly required work 
in foreign language will be accepted as 
candidates for the degree of bachelor of 
arts. And sophomores in the Experi- 
mental College will be allowed to take a 
regular course outside of it but inside 
the College of Letters and Science in 
case such a course is necessary for a de- 
sired major. 

The plan provides that the students 
of the Experimental College shall be 
residents of certain sections of the new 
dormitories for men, and that the teach- 
ing staff shall have studies and confer- 
ence rooms in the same sections. It is 
believed that this combination of resi- 
dential and instructional life will con- 
tribute to the unification of the life of 
the college, and that the establishment 
of easy access of students to teachers 
and of teachers to each other is educa- 
tionally desirable. 

This combination of residential and 
instructional life presents difficulties 
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that make it necessary, for the time be- 
ing, to carry on the work of experi- 
mentation only with men. 

The members of the teaching staff of 
the Experimental College will be mem- 
bers of the regular university faculties 
doing a certain amount of teaching in 
the regular colleges of the university 
alongside their work in the Experi- 
mental College. 

It is intended that the numerical ra- 
tio of teachers to students in the Ex- 
perimental College shall be approxi- 
mately the ratio maintained in the Col- 
lege of Letters and Science. It is be- 
lieved that the practical value of the ex- 
periment will be greater if the costs of 
instruction in the Experimental College 
can be kept measurably the same as the 
costs of instruction in the College of 
Letters and Science generally. If the 
experiment should throw up fruitful re- 
sults, their possible adoption through- 
out the institution will not then be 
handicapped by the fact of excessive 
costs. 

Two attendant aspects of this experi- 
mental venture demand brief mention. 

First, it offers to the student the ad- 
vantages of experimentation with none 
of the ordinary risks of experimenta- 
tion. The students who enter the Ex- 
perimental College for two years will 
not be penalized in credits when they 
pass on to the junior and senior years 
of their work for the bachelor’s de- 
gree. They are fully protected by 
the faculty legislation which provides 
that students who have completed the 
work of the two years of the Experi- 
mental College to the satisfaction of its 
teaching staff will be granted full ju- 
nior standing exactly as if they had 
pursued the regular freshman and soph- 
omore courses in the College of Letters 
and Science. Furthermore, the stu- 
dents will not be subject to educational 
risk, because the intrinsic quality of the 
projected teaching staff of the Experi- 
mental College is ample guaranty that, 
whatever the curricular content and 
methods of study, the two years of in- 
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timate association between students 
and teachers will effect an intellectual 
stimulation and produce an intellectual 
result of sound educational and collegi- 
ate value. 

Second, by this device the University 
of Wisconsin frees its hands for the 
boldest experimentation in higher edu- 
cation. With two hundred and fifty 
students who have freely elected to en- 
ter the Experimental College, the uni- 
versity may test out forms of curricu- 
lum and methods of teaching so radi- 
cally different from the prevailing cur- 
riculum and method that no university 
would feel justified in adopting them 
for its entire student body in advance 
of satisfactory tests under controlled 
experimental conditions. 

The absence up to date of any ma- 
chinery for adequate experimentation 
in higher education comparable to that 
provided in this Experimental College 
has undoubtedly made the continuous 
improvement of the processes of liberal 
education slower than necessary. The 
matter of cost has doubtless been an 
important factor in this retardation. 
An experimental college or its equiva- 
lent has usually been considered in 
terms of a separate institution with ex- 
tensive buildings and expensive budget. 
This factor of costly plant and all the 
attendant expense of a separate admin- 
istrative machinery has doubtless 
played an important part in preventing 
the establishment of such experimental 
facilities even where their need has been 
recognized. By making the Experi- 
mental College a simple segregation of 
a certain number of its students and a 
certain number of its teachers under 
special circumstances, the University of 
Wisconsin has hit upon a device that 
makes possible an experimental college 
with a budget little, if any, in excess of 
the normal amount of funds that would 
be necessary to provide instruction for 
its two hundred and fifty students were 
they to be taught in the general student 
body of the College of Letters and Sci- 


ence. 





The specific plans of this Experi- 
mental College and the personnel of its 
teaching staff will be announced well in 
aavance of the opening of the academic 
year 1927-28, when it is scheduled to 
go into operation. 

For the first year, only the one hun- 
dred and twenty-five members of the 
freshman class will be admitted, since 
the coherence of the two years of the 
experimental curriculum will require 
that the students begin at the begin- 
ning, if they are to realize the results 
of the new approach to the two years. 
and if the university is to have a valid 
basis for assessing the results of the ex- 
periment. 





play as work, as freely productive 
activity, industry as leisure, that is, 
as occupation which fills the imagination 
and the emotions as well as the hands, is 
the essence of art. Art is not an outer 
product nor one which demands for its 
own satisfaction and fulfilling a shap- 
ing of matter to new and more signifi- 
cant form. To feel the meaning of 
what one is doing and to rejoice in that 
meaning, to unite in one concurrent 
fact the unfolding of the inner emo- 
tional life and the ordered development 
of material external conditions—that 
is art. The external signs of its pres- 
ence—rhythm, symmetry, -arrangement 
of values, what you please—these 
things are signs of art in which they 
exhibit the union of joyful thought and 
control of nature. Otherwise they are 
dead and mechanical.—John Dewey 





To hear the highest music is to be 
made immediately conscious of our 
nobler self. The interest that music 
arouses is the interest that attaches it- 
self to every human heart; and the love 
of which it speaks is the love which 
proclaims the kinship of humanity. 

—Colin McAlpin 
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HE Memorial Day Annual for 

1927 will be ready for distribu- 

tion to county and city superin- 
tendents by April 15. A customary 
number of poems suitable for Memorial 
Day observance have been included, to- 
gether with dialogues, songs, etc. The 
edition is 15,000 copies. It is suggested 
that the booklet be permanently filed in 
the school library after it has func- 
tioned in the preparation of a Memorial 
Day program. 


"THE state fund provided for insti- 
tutes by section 20.21 (2) has been 
exhausted and no further claims for 
state payment of institute conductors 
can be honored from this fund for the 
remainder of this fiscal year. County 
superintendents should govern them- 
selves accordingly when making ar- 
rangements for spring institutes. 


"THE average cost of one-room rural 

school buildings is now about 
$5000, as compared with about $4400 
two or three years ago. This increase 
is not due in any great measure to in- 
creased construction cost, but rather 
to the fact that a schoolroom and its 
cloakrooms are no longer considered 
sufficient to serve the needs of even the 
smallest community. Present buildings 
contain facilities for a library, kitchen, 
teachers’ room, ample storage space, 
ete. Fully half of the rural schools 
now built are of brick or tile and are 
provided with a basement and an ex- 
cellent heating and ventilating plant. 
This, to say the least, is reporting prog- 
ress. 


HERE is an increased use of stand- 

ard score cards for judging and 
evaluating school buildings in ‘this 
state. Several members of the depart- 
ment have developed a score card for 
rural schools and one for city schools, 
both of which have been used freely by 
various persons and have proved their 
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worth. Such a card, in the hands of 
an intelligent person, will show defi- 
ciencies and needs in an objective man- 
ner not easily approached in any other 
way. Asa basis for improving the ef- 
ficiency of a school plant it is invalu- 
able. 


FOR several years the Department of 

Public Instruction has been giving 
to school districts of the state, both 
city and rural, expert service in the 
planning of school building programs. 
During the past biennium building sur- 
veys have been made by members of 
the department in the cities of Neenah, 
Rice Lake, and Sturgeon Bay, the vil- 
lage of North Fond du Lac, and the 
county of Lafayette. A rural school 
building survey of four Wisconsin coun- 
ties, Bayfield, Door, Portage, and Wal- 
worth, was completed in 1925, and the 
report printed by the Wisconsin Teach- 
ers Association. Copies are available 
to those who desire them. 


LJ ERE is the law relative to instruc- 

tion in physiology and hygiene as 
outlined in Sec. 40.30 of the Wisconsin 
Statutes. Not that we have evidence 
of laxity in observing the law in the 
public schools, but because the law it- 
self grants considerable leeway in the 
matter of time of year, grades, etc., 
and in view of the crowded curricula in 
many of the schools, there may be some 
danger of abridging or omitting alto- 
gether the instruction contemplated un- 
der this section. ‘This ought not to be, 
for no section of the school laws is more 
clearly designed to be of benefit to fu- 
ture generations through healthy and 
wholesome manhood and womanhood. 
Let all teachers and school officials gov- 
ern themselves accordingly. 

The Physiology and Hygiene statute 
is subsection (2) of Section 40.30, 
which reads as follows: “Provision 
shall be made by the proper local school 
authorities for instructing all pupils in 
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all schools supported by public money 
or under state control, in physiology 
and hygiene with special reference to 
health, sanitation, the effects of stimu- 
lants and narcotics upon the human sys- 
tem, symptoms of disease, including the 
taking of temperature and pulse, and 
the proper care of the body. Regular 
class instruction, in the foregoing, 
equivalent to at least five periods per 
week for one-half of a school year, shall 
be given in either the sixth, seventh, 
or eighth grade. If the School Board 
or Board of Education of any district 
shall refuse or wilfully neglect to com- 
ply with the provisions of this subsec- 
tion or of subsection (1) of this sec- 
tion, the district shall forfeit its right 
to share in the distribution of the com- 
mon school fund derived from the tax 
provided for in section 20.25 of the 
statutes. Provided, that no pupil shall 
be required to take the instruction 
herein provided for, if his or her parent 
or general guardian shall file with the 
principal or teacher a written objection 
to the taking of the same.” 


"THE high school apportionment for 
the school year 1925-26 has just 
been made by this department. 

The original intent of the legislature 
was to provide as state aid one-half of 
the high school instructional cost if the 
high schools attained certain standards 
set up by law and state regulations. 
The state appropriates $275,000 an- 
nually for aid to high schools, of which 
$100,000 is for district high schools; 
$75,000 is for union free high schools 
and consolidated free high schools; 
$100,000 is for district, union, and con- 
solidated free high schools for special 
courses in manual training, domestic 
economy, agriculture, and commercial 
subjects; $250 for each course con- 
ducted in high school, $350 if seventh 
and eighth grades are. included. 

The total number of high schools and 
special courses have so far outstripped 
the progress of state apportionments 
that these aids have become nominal. 





The number of high schools, the 
amount of aid received and the total 
amount for the years of 1924-25 and 
1925-26 are given in the table below. 

















1924-5 
| | | Amount 
|No. of H.S.’s| Available 
General Aid | Pro rated Receiving for dis- 
(Originalam’t) | amount | aid tribution 
Dist.H.S. $ 500) $316.48 316 $100 ,000 
900| 558.31 | 13 
Union H. 8. 1200) 744.42 21 | 
1500] 930.52 | 56 | 75 ,000 
SpecialAid | | ee Siac 
$250 
Manual Arts 118.99 | 32 
Home Econ. 118.99 | 85 
Agriculture 118.99 | 3 
| 
Special Aid } 
$350 
Manual Arts 166.59 106 
Home Econ. 166.59 153 
Agriculture 166.59 aT. 
Commercial 166.59 215 100.000 
1925-6 
Amount 
No. of H.S.’s| Available 
General aid. Pro rated receiving for dis- 
(Original am’t) amount aid tribution 
Dist.H.S. $ 500 $308.64 324 $100 ,000 
$ 900 551.47 13 
Union H.S. 1200 735.29 21 
1500 919.11 57 75 ,000 
ee omy oh eas, et 
$250 
Manual Arts 114.78 29 
Home Econ. 114.78 86 
Agriculture 114.78 38 
Special Aid 
350 
Manual Arts 160.70 112 
Home Econ. 160.70 156 
Agriculture 160.70 17 
Commercial 160.70 228 100 ,000 














Music was, among the Greeks, the 
first means of education; and it was so 
connected with their system of ethics 
and of intellectual training that the God 
of Music is with them also the God of 
Righteousness. And the Greeks were 
incontrovertibly right in this. Music 
is the nearest at hand, the most or- 
derly, the most delicate, and the most 
perfect of all bodily pleasures; it is also 
the one which is equally helpful to all 
the ages of man. 

—John Ruskin 
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The Legislature 


E REGRET to report that very little progress has been made 
WV and that a distinct loss has been incurred. 
33 A—Tenure bill, was recommended for passage by the 
Education Committee of the Assembly, but was killed March 16. Vote 
62—28. 
129 A—Making music a required subject in the elementary schools, 
was recommended for passage but killed in the Assembly, April 1. 


76 S SUPERVISING TEACHERS 


The Interim Committee of the Legislature recommended the repeal of 
the compulsory feature of the supervising teacher law which has been on 
the statutes since 1915. Their reason: “This is a recommendation of the 
Wisconsin County Boards Association; and, if the counties see no value in 
the county supervising teachers, who were provided for their benefit and 
who cost them nothing, we conclude that there is no justification for this 
appropriation.” They therefore prepared Bill No. 76 S, which was intro- 
duced in the Senate by Senator Chase. The bill was heard before the 
Senate Committee on Education and Public Welfare and was reported for 


. indefinite postponement, with Senators Goodland and Teasdale dissenting. 


On April first it appeared on the calendar and after many speeches from 
those favoring the bill and but one from those opposing, it was ordered 
engrossed and passed to a third reading by a vote of 19 to 5. The debate 
showed an extremely hostile spirit to education as represented in the Sen- 
ate. Such statements as these indicate the tenor of the discussion (if it 
can be called that): “Educational lobby reaching out its tentacles to 
destroy local government.” “Noble band of pay-roll patriots.” “Su- 
perintendents who sit in their cushioned chairs.” ‘“Underlings of the 
state department.” ‘The educational forces of the state dc not come to 
the legislature with clean hands.” To the honor of the Senate, these sen- 
ators voted against the bill or were paired against it: 

ENGLUND, HULL, HUNT, SAUTHOFF, TEASDALE, TITUS. 

The Executive Committee of this Association met Saturday, April 2, 
and passed the following resolution: 

Whereas, The Executive Committee of the Wisconsin Teachers As- 
sociation, representing the 15,500 teachers who are members of the Asso- 
ciation, believe that the passage of the proposed revision of the law requir- 
ing counties to appoint supervising teachers will affect adversely the edu- 
cational welfare of the children attending the rural schools of Wisconsin, 
Be it therefore 

Resolved: That the officers and members of the Wisconsin Teachers 
Association should by every honorable means present to the public and to 
the members of the legislature the urgent need for the continuation of the 
present law in its relation to supervising teachers. 


SHALL WE PERMIT THIS REACTION? WE MUST NOT! 
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EGREES—Degrees, diplomas, or 

certificates may represent almost 

anything from industrious medi- 
ocrity to genius. In themselves they 
have as much value as any other title. 
The major who earned his title at a 
desk and he who won it on the field 
may be equally entitled to wear the in- 
signia of office, but certainly there is a 
distinction between the men. A de- 
gree used for advertising purposes, for 
promotion, for self-seeking, is about on 
a par with the slogans of our master- 
salesmen of soap and hosiery. Educa- 
tional Babbittry is waiting for its Sin- 
clair Lewis to revalue “Our great swell- 
ing words of vanity.” <A degree earned 





by sound scholarship and love of learn- 
ing, or one granted as a recognition of 
conspicuous ability or service, we can- 
not over-value. Is it “Doctor” or 
“Thorndike” that we think of when we 
speak of Doctor Thorndike? A title 
never hides a big man. But sometimes, 
alas, a small man can hide behind a big 
degree. 


ENTAL ABSTINENCE—If you 

read the American Mercury you 
must have been struck with the title of 
a recent article called “Think Stuff Un- 
wanted.” It explains the attitude of 
many of those who prepare our intellec- 
tual food. Mental reducing exercises 
are, unfortunately, too easy to take, and 
mental abstinence is a habit too easily 
acquired. There may be nothing in the 
old faculty psychology, and there may 
be no transfer of training in the sense 
in which we used to speak of it. There 
is, however, still good reason for teach- 
ing mathematics as a brain developer. 
It won’t hurt and it may make “think 
stuff” palatable. Read Bode’s new book, 
Modern Educational Theories. You'll 
think-before you’re half way through it. 


AVEAT EMPTOR—Several times 

during the past few weeks the sec- 
retary has been asked to pass upon busi- 
ness propositions offered to teachers, 
such as teachers’ agencies, cyclopaedias, 
correspondence courses, insurance com- 
panies, and investments. Usually the 
inquiries come after the teacher has in- 
vested her money. In the case of sub- 
scription books we have written in sea- 
son and out, warning against anyone 
who offers to give away a set of books 
“for advertising purposes.” The books 
are either worthless or the cost is ex- 
orbitant. Teachers’ agencies that make 
promises which no reputable business 
would undertake are special offenders 
at this season of the year. If you en- 
roll in any of the agencies advertised in 
the JOURNAL or any that belong to the 
National Association of Teachers Agen- 
cies you may feel sure of honest serv- 
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ice. We refuse to carry the advertis- 
ing of any but honest agencies. This 
doesn’t mean, of course, that all who 
are not advertisers are dishonest. 

Correspondence courses are also to be 
watched. Sometimes wortiless or down- 
right dishonest institutions offer in- 
struction by mail. It is wise not to reg- 
ister for correspondence work with an 
institution that is not recognized as re- 
liable. If you have any question about 
any such school, we shall be glad to in- 
vestigate. 

The advertising in the JOURNAL is 
checked carefully, and if Association 
members do not receive honest treat- 
ment from our advertisers we stand 
ready to assist them in getting justice. 
We cannot, however, assume any re- 
sponsibility for the others. We know 
that if you deal with our advertisers 
you will be safe; in other cases we shall 
have to suggest the old legal phrase, 
“caveat emptor.” Look it up. 


Pp EACE—No ideal is dearer to us than 

that of brotherly love—peace. We 
abhor war. In 1917-18 we shouted 
lustily, “This is a war to end war.” We 
decried objectors and pacifists. Now 
we are faced with a new world order 
operating under an old moral system 
that recognizes war as inevitable even 
if not desirable. Every attempt to in- 
duce us to become a party to the League 
of Nations or the World Court is met 
by the cry of “no entangling alliances.” 
But having once caught the vision of a 
warless world we cannot be content 
with the rattling of sabres, the bombast 
of windy politicians, and the urge of 
commercial interests that profit by war 
and the threats of war. Apparently 
our only hope is through education— 
against the causes of war, and so 
against war itself. We want no propa- 
ganda; we do want understanding. To 
begin with, we should bend our ener- 
gies to the outlawry of war as a step 
toward peace. The World Federation 
meeting at Toronto in August will point 
the way. 
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UTOCRACY—Whenever it is sug- 

gested that authority in education 
be legally given to the department that 
knows most about it, the cry of “autoc- 
racy” is heard. Apparently it is diffi- 
cult to distinguish between direction 
and control. The legislature, for ex- 
ample, takes upon itself the work of 
building the curriculum for the ele- 
mentary and rural schools. It does not 
attempt to prescribe the subjects to be 
taught in the high schools, normal 
schools, or university. So we have a 
specified number of minutes to be given 
to safety education, moral and humane 
instruction, wild animal life, fire pre- 
vention, physical education, and physi- 
ology and hygiene with special refer- 
ence to stimulants and narcotics. The 
other subjects are duly specified. A 
minority of enthusiasts can usually get 
an addition to the curriculum if the ap- 
peal is to the emotions. We suggest 
that it is time for the curriculum to be 
made in the Department of Public In- 
struction, in cooperation with those 
who do the teaching. We quote from 
the Twenty-Sixth Year Book of the Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion: 

“In this connection, we respectfully 
suggest that it is not the function of 
legislative bodies to prescribe the de- 
tailed contents of the school curriculum. 
The people, through their legislative 
representatives, may properly formu- 
late a general statement of the aims 
and purposes of education. The task, 
however, of discovering appropriate 
materials of instruction through which 
to achieve those aims and purposes, is 
a technical one of great difficulty de- 
manding special professional prepara- | 
tion. Neither the general statement of 
the aims and purposes of education nor 
the task of discovering appropriate ma- 
terials can be safely left to organiza- 
tions which represent minority inter- 
ests. The propaganda and interference 
with these minority groups in school 
matters constitute one of the greatest 
menaces in modern education.” 












E ARE gradually coming to un- 
derstand that study rather than 
recitation should be the central 

activity of the school. Children should 
not study primarily to recite and the 
teacher should not think of it in that 
way. The recitation should not consist 
essentially or exclusively of a testing 
procedure, but should be an opportunity 
for teacher and pupils to get ready for 
successful individual study. Test the 
recitation in a fourth of the time it 
usually takes, and then use the rest of 
the period for real teaching, perhaps in 
the form of an inductive-preparatory 
assignment procedure. The _ teacher 
who succeeds in teaching pupils how to 
study successfully has done the biggest 
thing that the school can do for a child. 
Remember that study is a many-sided, 
complex activity. 


Attitudes—Habits—Ideals 

Your big job is not to teach pupils 
simply to know. The best teachers use 
knowledge, facts, subject matter as the 
means for changing the mind and heart, 
the personality, of the child. You are 
teaching children, not subject matter, 
and your large purpose should be to 
change the child for the better, in atti- 
tudes, habits, abilities, tastes, interests, 
ideals, skills, appreciations, and the like. 
Attitude is especially important. You 
should constantly be concerned about 
the mental attitudes which children are 
forming under your teaching. What is 
their attitude toward life, toward each 
cther, toward the school, toward the 
various problems which come up from 
day today? Knowledge of facts is im- 
portant, but how knowledge is used is 
tremendously more important. 


Don’t Overwork Them 


Are you overdoing the use of the 
modern forms of testing? There is 


Hints and Helps for Rural Teachers 


By FRANK J. LOWTH, Janesville 


some danger that you may. In one 
school which the writer visited lately 
sheets of these questions in hecto- 
graphed form were placed in various 
parts of the room. The teacher must 
have spent a great deal of time in doing 
this work, and the visitor wondered if 
she were stressing such testing too 
much. Testing is not the whole of 
teaching by any means. Children need 
to be tested, of course, but then there 
is also vital need for development les- 
sons. Appreciation exercises and so- 
cialized activities are very important 
and often neglected. Study as a type 
of teaching procedure needs daily and 
constant emphasis. The oral question- 
and-answer procedure is being displaced 
by the written true-false type of class 
exercise. But is it not possible to 
overdo this and neglect other vital mat- 
ters? 


Making the Work Too Hard 


You are fresh from high school and 
from your normal training course. You 
have been doing things which were 
rather hard. You are a good silent 
reader. You may find it difficult to 
realize the need for simplifying matters 
for your children. You should try to 
visualize the problems as the child 
would see them. Those assignment 
questions which you place on the board 
should be worded so simply that the 
children will not misunderstand them. 
Sometimes a teacher uses words in 
these questions which the child does not 
know at all. If the teacher understands 
this, she will read the questions orally 
and explain everything which may 
cause trouble. You wish the children 
to do the work, but they cannot if they 
do not understand your language. Be 











careful not to make the work too hard. 
Grade the difficulties and go step by 
step from the easy to the harder. 


Unwise Phonic Analysis 

Sometimes the teacher wastes a lot 
of time trying to get a child to pro- 
nounce a word by phonetic analysis 
when she should tell him outright and 
move on to the work in hand. As a 
rule it is best for the teacher to select 
words for phonic analysis and drill and 
do all of this in a special period. The 
writer has watched exercises in which 
the teacher used up a good deal of 
precious time in trying to get a child 
to do a thing for which he had not been 
prepared. It would be much better to 
tell him at once and let him go on with 
his reading. If phonetic analysis dis- 
tracts the attention of both teacher and 
pupil from the main objective it is un- 
wise and wasteful to spend any time 
on it. Telling is not a crime if it has 
a good purpose back of it. 


An Eye-Opener 

Suppose every rural teacher in the 
state could use the Haggerty intelligence 
examination and the Thorndike—McCall 
reading test in every grade from the 
second to the eighth, inclusive. It would 
be an eye-opener, wouldn’t it? This 
could all be done under the direction of 
the county superintendent and the su- 
pervising teachers. By the use of these 
tests and a comparison of the results 
with the standards which have been es- 
tablished, everybody concerned would 
be able to see how he stood. And there 
might be some surprises. The results 
for the whole county could readily be 
tabulated, and then when the weak spots 
were located definite remedial measures 
could be set in motion to relieve the 
situation. Teachers need to know which 
children are bright, or medium, or dull, 
and which are below or above normal 
in silent reading ability. 
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Need for Standards 
A teacher will rise no higher than 


her ideals. What are her ideals of or- 
der, neatness, good housekeeping, teach- 
ing spelling, of courteous conduct, ete.? 
Well, as she thinks about these things 
so will she and her school be. Some 
schools need to be toned up and others 
need to be toned down. In order to 
do either, standards of what is right 
must be set up for guidance. When 
things are not going right, the young 
teacher may very well sit down and do 
a bit of hard thinking. Nine times out 
of ten this young school mistress isn’t 
thinking straight, and what she needs 
most of all is an overhauling of her 
ideas, her ideals, her standards of life. 
She will never succeed until her aims 
become correct and well defined. In 
teaching and in management nothing 
can take the place of correct standards. 


Why Put It Off? 

Why don’t you get the black-board 
reslated? Why wait any longer for 
that curtain to be fixed? Why get 
along without desk copies of those up- 
per grade books? Why don’t you in- 
sist upon some kindling for next Mon- 
day? Some rural teachers seem will- 
ing to put up with anything under 
heaven. Maybe they are too afraid to 
ask for things at all, or if they ask 
once they wait and wait before asking 
again. This is a bad policy for both 
teacher and school. The school cannot 
be run successfully without necessary 
equipment. It costs money to run a 
school. Don’t be too modest and too 
afraid of the cars. Ask for what you 
need courteously and go right after it, 
courteously, too. 


We have been so busy accumulating 
facts that we have had no time to boil 
them and liquefy them and evaporate 
them and extract from them the few 
scraps of wisdom which might be of 
some real value to our particular va- 


riety of mammal. 
Hendrick Van Loon 
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Dear Arthur: 

All of us find that the road we wish 
to travel has many a sink hole and many 
a bump. Even so idealistic a road as 
ours has enticing detours which attract 
us away from our destination—I be- 
lieve you now speak of it as objective. 
So when you find that your efforts in 
the school have to compete with com- 
mercialized amusements or downright 
viciousness you must not get discour- 
aged. You teach the objections to 
cigarette smoking, but the bill boards 
and magazine advertising pages pull 
(no pun intended) with tremendous 
force in the other direction. You 
spend hours and days and years trying 
to develop an appreciation for good 
books and you compete with the cheap, 
tawdry, and often erotic stuff of the 
news stand. 

Your first impulse is to go out and 
lead a campaign or demand a law to 
protect you, but that will not get you 
very far. It’s been tried over and over 
again and the results are usually at 
variance with your objective. You are, 
for instance, angry, very angry, because 
of the circulation of immoral books and 
magazines. You denounce them by 
name or by suggestion and almost defy 
young people to read them. What hap- 
pens? The advertising inevitably sends 
the kids to the forbidden fields. You’ve 
seen it so much—denunciation of a play 
or a book and the whole world plunging 
like mad to sample it. Sometimes one 
suspects that publishers and the “unco 
gude” are in partnership for advertis- 
ing purposes; one to get the credit for 
leading a campaign for purity, the 
other to sell books. 

The competition for attention is 
pretty strong. Our hope consists in 
building up in the school as many high 
standards, ideals, tastes, and aspira- 
tions as we can. Therefore a good 
teacher of literature who can humanize 
her teaching will be worth infinitely 


Letters of an Old Timer 


more than the one who pedantically 
formalizes or otherwise maltreats a 
beautiful book. Her price is above 
pearls. Our work must be positive and 
we must so train our pupils that the 
Lord’s prayer “Lead us not into tempta- 
tion but deliver us from evil” shall be 
realized in the lives of our pupils. 

Another thing seems to disturb you 
unnecessarily—the so called “suicide 
wave.” Actually there is no such thing. 
By associating isolated cases and play- 
ing them up as having something in 
common it is easy for a newspaper to 
give the impression of a causal rela- 
tionship between them. The Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company has been 
gathering figures for twenty years and 
their statisticians show that suicides be- 
tween the ages of 15 and 20 this year 
are under and not over the twenty year 
average. Morbid youths we shall al- 
ways have. You know the story of 
Thomas Chatterton of course. Well, 
whenever you think modern youth is 
going to the dogs read history and com- 
pare notes. “It’ll surprise you, my 
dear.” We, above all groups, need to 
think on a level higher than that of 
the hysterical, sensational, sob sister 
press. A sense of proportion, of bal- 
ance, of direction, is always necessary 
if we are not to be swept away by every 
wind that blows. And much that is 
considered steam is really only thermal- 
ized atmosphere. 

Don’t get discouraged because there 
are forces working against you. Don’t 
believe that the tales of murders, and 
suicides, and sex crimes make a true 
picture of our workaday life. They 
are the exceptional events in a fairly 
normal and drab existence. Go to 
sleep, but keep your poise when awake. 
You know Hamlet cursed because the 
world was out of joint. And he was 
no discoverer of new truth. 

Sincerely, 


John Schoolmaster 
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EDUCATIONAL BOOK OF 
THE MONTH 


THE MEANING OF A LIBERAL EDUCATION 


By Everett Dean Martin. 319 pp. 
W. W. Norton & Co., New York 


N SPITE of its title this is not a 
book primarily for teachers. It at- 
tempts to answer for everybody this 

question: “What is an educated per- 
son?” It studies Socrates, Erasmus, 
Montaigne, Goethe, Arnold, and San- 
tayana to determine the characteristics 
of their minds. This approach is at 
least different from that which sets up 
abstract statements of educational aims 
and then constructs a theory. Educa- 
tion, according to Mr. Martin’s deduc- 
tion, is “emancipation from herd opin- 
ion; it is self-mastery, capacity for self- 
criticism, suspended judgment, and ur- 
banity,” or “education is a spiritual re- 
valuation of human life.” 

“Liberal” is used “not in the political 
sense, as if it meant half-measures; it is 
simply philosophy at work. It is a 
search for the good life. Education is 
itself a way of living.” 

“The best teacher is the seeker after 
truth among his students. Probably 
the most successful teacher cannot tell 
what is the secret of success in his 
teaching.” This is strikingly different 
from many recent attempts to analyze 
teaching procedures in their minutest 
details. The author is opposed to edu- 
cation for ulterior ends,—citizenship, 
efficiency, vocational, character train- 
ing, religious instruction. This he calls 
propaganda and the results a surrender 
of intellectual integrity. “The differ- 
ence between education and propaganda 
is this: When your side of the case is 
given publicity it is education; when 
your opponent publishes his it is propa- 
ganda.” Still he says, “All education 
if it is really education is moral educa- 
tion.” 

We are inclined to think that an icon- 
oclastic book such as this is worth many 
of.the machine-made “contributions” to 
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our educational libraries. Even the 
criticisms of the public school system 
with “its bureaucracy and autocracy at 
the top, and its unreflective and docile 
teachers who practice their work with 
as little intellectual interest as a brick 
layer or other trade worker,” jolt one 
out of his complacency with things as 
they are. You won’t agree with Mr. 
Martin, but we guarantee that he will 
make you think. And a thinker will 
always be a better teacher. If you 
also read Hart’s Adult Education and 
Bertrand Russell’s Education and the 
Good Life, you will have the three best 
books on the general problem of mod- 
ern education as it is viewed from the 
outside. They are not armchair or 
hammock books, but they certainly are 
brain stimulators. 


OUR DEBT TO BOOKS 


ONSIDER what you have in the smallest 

chosen library. A company of the wisest 
and wittiest men that could be picked out of 
all civil countries, in a thousand years, have 
set in best order the results of their learning 
and wisdom. The men themselves were hid 
and inaccessible, solitary, impatient of inter- 
ruption, fenced by etiquette; but the thought 
which they did not uncover to their bosom 
friend is here written out in age. We owe to 
books those general benefits which come from 
high intellectual action. Thus, I think, we 
often owe to them the perception of immortal- 
ity. Go with mean people, and you 
think life is mean. Then read Plutarch, and 
the world is a proud place, peopled with men 
of possible quality, with heroes and demigods 
standing around us, who will not let us sleep. 


It seems, then, as if some charitable soul, 
after losing a great deal of time among the 
false books, and alighting upon a few true 
ones which made him happy and wise, would 
do a right act in naming those which have 
been bridges or ships to carry him safely over 
dark morasses and barren oceans, into the 
heart of sacred cities, into palaces and tem- 
ples. 

—Ralph Waldo Emerson 
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THE DALLAS MEETING 


ISCONSIN was represented at 

W the meeting of the Department 

of Superintendence in Dallas 
by about one hundred and fifty mem- 
bers, one of the largest delegations 
from the North. The Wisconsin peo- 
ple who made the return trip by way of 
New Orleans brought good reports of 
that fine old southern city. Dallas was 
hospitable, and the people were un- 
usually cordial. The meetings were 
held at the Auditorium on the State 
Fair grounds, about three miles from 
the heart of the city. 

The program was inspirational and 
uplifting rather than professional and 
formal. Governor Dan Moody, the 
new governor of Texas, welcomed the 
meeting in a breezy and optimistic 
fashion, quite a relief from the usual 
formal and conventional address. Said 
he, “Watch Texas grow educationally.” 
Not a word about keeping taxes down, 
no economy bunk, but a plain recogni- 
tion that education is the state’s big- 
gest business. 

The musical program can only be de- 
scribed by resorting to an outworn 
word, “wonderful.” The National high 
school orchestra was a demonstration 
that the schools of America are able to 
train artistically as well as vocation- 
ally. Professor E. B. Gordon was one 
of the leaders. That indicates the high 
quality. The chorus of negro students 
from the Booker T. Washington high 
school was one of the most inspiring 
performances we have ever heard. 
Isn’t education the very way to solve 
the negro problem? 

The Journal of the National Educa- 
tion Association will report fully on 
the addresses, so we shall attempt no 
summary. They were generally of 
high grade. Superintendent Boynton 
returned to his attack on the colleges 
which he began two years ago. He is 





a master of invective and gets atten- 
tion if not action. Perhaps he believes 
with Thoreau that one must crow lust- 
ily to wake up the neighbors. 

The resolutions re-indorse the educa- 
tion bill, freedom for teachers, aid for 
rural schools, curriculum studies, free- 
dom of speech for school officers and 
leaders, Education Week, music and art 








J. M. Gwinn 


programs, consolidation, prohibition of 
child labor, high ethical standards, 
health education with special reference 
to effects of alcohol and narcotics, and 
international good will. 

The next meeting will be held in 
Boston. Superintendent J. M. Gwinn 
was elected president without much op- 
position. 





In adult education the question is not 
so much, What shall we do to literate 
and improve the ignorant mass, but, 
What shall we do to enlighten the great 
sodden American middle class—college 
graduates, owners of $3,000 cars, mem- 
bers of country clubs? 
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THE N. E. A. AT SEATTLE 


HE summer meeting of the Na- 

I tional Education Association will 

be held in Seattle, Washington, 
July 3rd to 8th inclusive. The pro- 
gram as arranged by President Blair 
will be excellent. This meeting is 
always worth while, but when combined 
with a visit to the great Pacific North- 
west it offers an unusually profitable 
summer trip. 

The secretary has reserved rooms at 
the St. Regis Hotel. If you want 
reservations write this office at once. 
We shall not undertake to select an 
official railroad, as there are so many 
possibilities. For several years Pro- 
fessor W. E. Fischer of the Whitewater 
Normal school has conducted parties to 
Yellowstone. This year he will extend 
his tour to Seattle. There are other 
personally conducted tours. The low 
fare tourist rates are better than con- 
vention rates and no certificates are 
needed. Look over the advertising 
columns of the JOURNAL. This office 
will gladly supply additional informa- 
tion. 


It may interest you to know 

That preparations are being made to 
entertain more than 10,000 teachers 
from all over the United States and 
Canada. 

That the University of Washington 
is offering special courses for those 
teachers who want to combine summer 
school, a vacation, and the convention. 

That Seattle is the gateway to Alaska, 
Honolulu, San Juan Islands, and a hun- 
dred other fascinating points of inter- 
est at moderate cost. 

That the N. E. A. Convention Pub- 
licity Committee, Chamber of Com- 


merce Building, Seattle, will furnish 
free literature showing all possible 
routes to and from Seattle, with avail- 
able side trips, points of particular in- 
terest, together with estimate of cost of 
same, upon application by any teacher 
interested. 
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That the teachers of Seattle, the fac- 
ulty of the University of Washington, 
the Chamber of Commerce, and citizen- 
ship of Seattle are making great plans 
to entertain the 10,000 members of the 
National Education Association who 
are expected to attend the convention 
July 3rd to 9th, and that world famous 
educators will address the various sec- 
tions during that week. 


If you plan to go to Alaska, Hono- 
lulu, Mt. Rainier National Park, Mt. 
Baker, or make any other side trip, 
write or wire Convention Department, 
Seattle Chamber of Commerce, and they 
will have the proper authority get in 
touch with you immediately. This is 
very necessary, for capacity reserva- 
tions are rapidly being booked. 

Write the N. E. A. Publicity Com- 
mittee, Chamber of Commerce Building, 
Seattle, Washington, for special de- 
scriptive booklets showing possible 
routes to and from the convention, side 
trips en route or out of Seattle, possible 
costs, and any other detailed informa- 
tion of this nature. 

Make tentative reservations for rooms 
through A. J. Barash, Secretary Seattle 
Hotel Association, 414 University 
Street, Seattle,—specifying the price 
room you desire, the number in your 
party, and possible date of arrival. No 
deposit is necessary. 


RRANGEMENTS for the Novem- 
ber meeting at Milwaukee are be- 
ing completed. The speakers on 

the general program will be announced 
next month. The Thursday evening 
program this year will be a Spanish 
night, presented by Dorris Niles and 
Company with Orchestral Ensemble 
and Gil Valeriano, Spanish tenor. This 
program of dances, songs, and music 
of Spain will be entertaining and in- 
structive and different. 

The Section programs are being pre- 
pared by the following chairmen elected 
at the 1926 meeting. They will be glad 
to have suggestions. 




















































THE WORLD FEDERATION OF 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 


ROM present indications, there will 
be in the neighborhood of five 
thousand in attendance at the To- 

ronto meeting of the World Federation 
of Education Associations, August 7- 
12, 1927. Adequate accommodations 
are being provided for all and the wel- 
fare of none will be lost sight of. The 
program will be varied enough and rich 
enough to warrant this attendance and 
many issues vital to the educational in- 
terests of the family of nations will be 
considered. 

The outstanding achievement of the 
World Conference on Education held at 
San Francisco in 1923 was the forma- 
tion of a permanent organization to be 
known as the World Federation of Edu- 
cation Associations. This was not to 
be an evanescent affair. It was to be 
placed upon a permanent basis with 
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suitable financial foundation, with a 
definite program or group of objectives 
and the work prosecuted vigorously to 
the end that education might render its 
share of service to the struggling world. 

The special objectives of this Federa- 
tion are: 


1. To promote friendship, justice, and 
good-will among the nations of the 
world. 

2. To bring about a world-wide toler- 
ance of the rights and privileges of 
all nations regardless of race or 
creed. 

3. To develop an appreciation of the 
value of inherited gifts of nations 
and races. 

4. To secure more satisfying informa- 
tion and more adequate statement of 
facts for textbooks used in the 
schools of the different countries. 

5. To foster a national comradeship and 

confidence which will produce a more 
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sympathetic appreciation among all 
nations. 

6. To develop the consciousness of an 
international morality in the minds 
and hearts of the rising generation. 

7. Finally, throughout the world, in all 
schools, to emphasize the essential 
unity of mankind and the evils of 
war and to develop a psychology of 
peace, together with a true patriot- 
ism based upon love of country 
rather than upon hatred of other peo- 
ple and countries. 









STUDY AND 
RECREATION 






Summer School— 
June 25 to August 5 


Confident of your desire to embrace 
the most advantageous opportunity for 
summer school study and recreation, 
we invite you to give our summer 
session your consideration. 





Our singular location affords you 
both the pleasant summer climate of 
the lake shore and the recreational 
and educational advantages of a 
large city. Our program of recrea- 
tion and study is, we think, the best 
that we have ever offered. 





In the list of 100% schools given in 
the March number these schools were 
omitted—Jefferson, Doylestown, Fries- 
land, Kilbourn, Poynette, Rio, Wyo- 
cena. We shall be glad to report any 
other omissions. 
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In addition to a wide variety of 
cultural and _ professional courses 
affording credit towards certificate, 
diploma, or degree, we are offering 
special courses in Art, Music, Kinder- 
garten-Primary, Elementary, Second- 
ary, Rural, and Visual Education. 
The campus training school and the 
one room model rural school afford 
ample opportunity for practice teach- 
ing and observation. 


For your benefit, we have arranged 
for the following, among others, to 
supplement the work of the regular 
staff by lectures or courses in the 
fields in which they are specialists: 








Music is what awakes from you when 
you are reminded by the instruments. 
—Walt Whitman 








SUMMER SESSION 
State Teachers College 


Eau Claire, Wisconsin 
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June 20—July 20 pel Sarg ier ry 

We offer the following helpful groups Dr. Chas. H. Judd, University of OS 
of courses: . Mit Chicago. 

_1. Courses that qualify for an examina- . yman, University of 
tion for First, Second and Third Grade ssf Lyman, U Y J 
County Certificates. wago. ‘in : 

2. Courses that will give credit towards Dr. W. W. Charters, University of 
Teachers College Graduation. Chicago. 


Courses for experienced teachers, 
supervisors, and principals who wish to 
review portions of their work, or keep in 
touch with the latest and best methods of 
teaching and administration. These 
among our strongest courses. Only 
teachers of experience admitted to certain 
courses. Courses of a less advanced 
nature given for inexperienced people. 

4. Courses that can be applied toward 
graduation from state high schools. 

5. An intensive course in library work 
to fit high school teachers to meet the re- 
quirements of the State Department of 
Education. 

6. A course in coaching of oratory, 
declamation and plays in high schools. 

7% Courses in Supervision, Tests and 
Measures, High School Administration, 
Technique of Teaching in Grades and High 
School, ete. 

The Model School will be in session and 
will be available for practice teaching and 
observation under regular critic teachers. 
SPECIAL: 

Our education courses explain the Unit 
Plan, the Contract Plan, etc. 

A school in the midst of Vacation Land. 

For Information write to 
dent H. A. Schofield 


are 
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, Dr. 





Margaret De Foster, Supervisor of 
Music, West Orange, New Jersey. 
Assistant Superintendent, E. L. 
Merton, Waukesha. 
Rollo W. Brown, and 

Lecturer. 


Author 


We feel sure our program will in- 
terest you and we shall be glad to 
have your request for our Summer 
School Announcement. 


Address Director of Summer Session 


MILWAUKEE 
STATE NORMAL 
SCHOOL 
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CALENDAR 


International Kindergarten Union, New Ha- 
ven, Conn., April 25-29. 

National Music Week, May 1-7. 

Western Arts Assn., Milwaukee, May 4-7. 

Good-Will Day, May 18. 

— Tournament, Miuwaukee, May 27, 


N. E. A., Seattle, July 3-8. 

World Federation of Educational Associations, 
Toronto, Aug. 7-12. 

Wisconsin Teachers’ Association, Milwaukee, 
November 3-4-5. 





NORMAL SCHOOL SUMMER SESSIONS 


Eau Claire—June 20-July 29 
La Crosse—June 20-—July 29 
Milwaukee—June 25—-August 5 
Oshkosh—June 20-July 29 
Platteville—June 13-July 22 
River Falls—June 13—July 22 
Stevens Point—June 20-July 29 
Superior—June 20-July 29 
Whitewater—June 20-—July 29 





A new two-room graded school with mod- 
ern equipment is soon to be erected in Pleas- 
ant Prairie township, Kenosha county. The 
school, which will cost about $15,000, will be 
ready for occupancy by September 1. 





Ninety-six of the one-room schools in Rock 
county have 100 percent enrollment in the 
American Junior Red Cross. 





William T. Kirk, celebrated Wisconsin poet, 
died recently at Chippewa Falls after a long 
illness. He was known as the “Norse Night- 
ingale” because of his dialect poems. A poem 
in which he pictured “The Last of the Ninth 
For Me” was written just before he died. It 
is called “The Ninth Inning” and is couched 
in the terms of the baseball diamond. 

“The doctor knows what his trained eyes see 
And he says it’s the last of the ninth for me. 
One more swing while the clouds looked dark 
And then I must leave this noisy park. 

“?Twas a glorious game from the opening bell— 
Good plays, bad plays and thrills pell mell. 
The speed of it burned my years away, 
But I thank God that He let me play.” 





What fire does in the woods and how it 
can be prevented is the subject of a circular 
just issued by the Forest Service, United 
States Department of Agriculture, entitled “A 
Forest Fire Prevention Handbook for School 
Children.” Copies of the publication, Miscel- 
laneous Circular No. 79-M of the Department 
of Agriculture, may be obtained free of charge 
as long as the supply lasts from the District 
Forester, Forest Service, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, or from the Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C. 


The annual tournament of the Wisconsin 
School Band association will be held in Mil- 
waukee May 27 and 28. Fifty high school 
and vocational school bands are expected to 
compete, bringing 1,500 musicians to the eity. 





A very successful course in Foremanship 
Training is being conducted at Marinette by 
the University Extension department. Eight 
of the leading manufacturing concerns are 
represented in this class, and 48 plant fore- 
men have enrolled as regular students. The 
group meets at the public library every Sat- 
urday evening. The class is in charge of Mr. 
Wheeler, who is at present director of the re- 
search department of the Kimberly—Clark 
Paper Company of Kimberly, Wisconsin. Mr. 
G. W. Schefelker, director of Vocational Edu- 
cation at Marinette, is organizing a similar 
class of local retail grocers. 





Mr. Lloyd Larsen, who has developed the 
Smith—Hughes agricultural work at Highland 
during the past two years, will initiate such 
a course at Beaver Dam beginning July 1. 





The Schoolmasters Club of Western Wiscon- 
sin held its third and last meeting of the year 
at Sparta on March 12. Twenty of the thirty 
high school principals constituting the mem- 
bership of this organization were present. 
The following officers were elected: President, 
L. W. Fulton, Viroqua; vice-president, Nicholas 
Gunderson, Sparta; managing secretary, E. L. 
Walters, La Crosse Normal; chairman of the 
program committee, E. J. McKean, Tomah. 

The program for the meeting consisted of 
short talks by the following members: Mr. 
McKean, Tomah; Mr. Adolphson, Onalaska; 
Mr. Mann, Hillsboro; Mr. Peters, West Salem. 
These talks centered around the general prob- 
lem of wholesome school spirit, and how teach- 
ers and parents can cooperate in the character 
development of the pupils. A round table dis- 
cussion followed. 

President Snodgrass of the La Crosse State 
Normal was present and gave a short talk, 
outlining the future plans for the Normal 
school in its effort to serve the schools of 
Western Wisconsin. 





Horicon Unit of the American Legion Auxil- 
iary has distributed flag leaflets to approxi- 
mately 100 school children. The leaflets were 
given to the Van Brunt Memorial school, St. 
Stephens parochial school, and to all the rural 
schools in the vicinity. 

In the Van Brunt Memorial school, the leaf- 
lets are being used for reading lessons in the 
grades and in the civics and history classes of 
the high school department. The Girl Scouts 
are also making use of them. 
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Potter - Jeschke - Gillet 


Oral and 
Written English 


In thousands of schools the 
P-J-G books have established and 
maintained an enviable record for 
their practical attack on incorrect 
English. Because they are based 
on the laws of learning, because 
they approach each new point 
through a familiar situation, and 
because they impress each new 
principle until its application be- 
comes habit, they are noted for 
satisfactory results. 


Ginn and Company 
2301 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 





Commercial 
Teachers! 


[® you teach or direct the 

teaching of commercial 
subjects, you will want to 
examine our titles in the 
field of 


Commercial Arithmetic 
Rapid Calculation 
Bookkeeping 

(three courses) 
English 
Typewriting 
Commercial Law 


For more than thirty years 
Ellis Commercial,Text- 
books have been’ giving 
remarkable satisfaction. 


Write for 
descriptive 
catalog 


Ellis Publishing” Company 
Educational Publishers 


Battle Creek Michigan 
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CHARACTER IS HIGHER THAN 
INTELLECT—Emerson 





This is the keynote of the new 


ATLANTIC READERS 


A series of five books, designed for 
CHARACTER-BUILDING 


Edited by Dr. Randall J. Condon 
Superintendent of Cincinnati Schools. 


Book 1 The Understanding Prince Grade IV 
Book 11 High and Far Grade V 
Book 111 The Wonderful Tune Grade VI 
Book IV The Great Conquest Grade VII 
Book V Outward Bound Grade VIII 


Books I, II and III were adopted in 
December as basal readers for the pub- 
lic schools of Montana. 


Mailing-price of each volume, 85 cents 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


M Beacon St., Beston 221 E. 20th St, Chicage 























“You have the best book on Geography 
for the early grades yet published.” 





C. C. SHERROD, President. i} 
Eastern Tennessee State Teachers’ College. 


HOME FOLKS | 


A GEOGRAPHY FOR BEGINNERS | 


| 
By J. RUSSELL SMITH, Ph.D. | 


This book presents a new way to begin the 
study of Geography. It tells, in delightful 
story form, how Jack Reed and his friends 
live in the city, the country, and the town. | 
Pupils will proceed from this study of local 
or home geography to the more formal study 
of geography later with kindled interest. 


° ° ° ‘ | 

The illustrations—there are more picturesin | 
this Geography thanin any other book of simi- 
lar purpose—are an integral part of the text. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON. COMPANY~™ | 


| 
| 
ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE UPON REQUEST 


Executive Offices and Manufactory, Philadelphia 


623 S. Wabash Avenue 


Dallas San Francisco 


= == FOR TEXTBOOKS = 


Chicago 
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Just How Big a 


Man Are You? 


Find Out This Summer 
This is Your Opportunity 
HERE'S a real job for men teachers this 


Summer. An international organization 
is opening up a big, new field which will give 
you an opportunity to test yourself . . . to 
prove to your own satisfaction just how big 
a man you are. Vacation work which capital- 
izes onall your schoolroom training at an in- 
come easily doubling that of the teacher right 
from the start. And an opportunity to qual- 
ify for a permanent position if you desire. 
All that we require is earnest effort and full time on 


your part. We will give you training invaluable in any 
pasion. Coach you and start you to work. You must 
e between 20 and 35 years of age. Send the coupon 


now ... today, together with a letter giving us full 
details as to experience and ambitions. 


Only a Limited Number will be Accepted 
Applications cons ‘dered in order of Receipt 


MAIL COUPON NOW... TODAY 
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C. SEYMOUR JONES, MGR. 
54G West Oak St., Chicago, III. 

Fiease send me free, and absolutely without 
obligation on my part the details of your new 
Summer Money-earning Opportunity. 


My name pila Age 
Address 


I am teaching in My position is 


I have had ..years of teaching experience. My 
school closes.. 
C Interested in Summer Work only. 
L] Interested in Permanent Position. 
LJ I own an automobile. 

(J I do not own an automobile. 











RE-ELECTIONS 


Paul G. W.., Keller, superintendent of La 
Crosse schools, and C. S. Snyder, principal of 
the La Crosse High school. 

Supt. Nicholas Gunderson at Sparta. 

Supt. Henry E. Smith, Antigo, for three 
years. 

Supt. J. W. Browning, Rhinelander. 

Supt. Charles A. Jahr, Elkhorn, for three 
years. 

Supt. Thos. W. Gosling, Madison, for three 
years. 

Supt. R. J. McMahon, New London, for 
three years. 

Prin. Robert Moser, Cumberland, for three 
years. 





The prayer which President Glenn Frank 
made at the opening of the fifty-eighth Wis- 
consin Senate has been beautifully printed by 
the Milwaukee Vocational school. The print- 
ing was done under the direction of Ira D. 
Pilliard. The lettering, by Ray J. Matasel, is 
done in fourteenth century manuscript style. 





The February number of the Eau Claire 
County School News is devoted to a report of 
Thrift week as observed in the Eau Claire 
county schools. It is an inspiring report and 
shows the fine leadership of Miss Johnson, 
county superintendent. We reprint one re- 
port. 


Fairchild, Dist. No. 2 


Graves Mill School, Ione Salter, Teacher. 

Monday—We discussed the Life of Ben- 
jamin Franklin. His boyhood, and what he 
did, then, his manhood and what he accom- 
plished. Each child contributed something to 
the conversation. 

Tuesday—We had quotations on the board. 
As the children read them, the meanings were 
developed. The last few minutes the children 
memorized the one they liked best. 

Wednesday—We talked about health, cloth- 
ing, money, and manners as related to thrift. 
We then decided to form the habits that were 
in the circular letter about the four subjects. 

Thursday—Two short talks were given 
Thursday. One by the teacher and another 
by one of the eighth grade girls on the joys 
of thrift. We also discussed Richard’s Al- 
manac. We had a copy of it that was in the 
World Review current paper. 

Friday—Our program for school society was 
a Thrift Program. The thrift idea was car- 
ried throughout the program. Poems, quota- 
tions, and thrift stories were given. 

All except two of the children have bank 
accounts. 





The agricultural instructor of the Arcadia 
High school just closed a very successful 4- 
weeks course for farm boys. The boys who 
were enrolled attended school from 10:00 A. M. 
to 3:00 P. M. and had classes in arithmetic, 
English, farm shops, feeds and feeding, as 
well as an hour of physical training. 
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One out of every 10 students at the 1926 
summer session of the University of Wiscon- 
sin was a high school superintendent or prin- 
cipal, according to an official report by Dean 
S. H. Goodnight, director. The high school 
administrators totaled 505. There were, be- 
sides, 373 teachers and instructors from uni- 
versities, colleges, and normal schools. 

The high school teachers numbered 1,280, 
and other teachers 833, bringing the grand 
total of teachers enrolled to 2,811. Of these, 
1,086 were from schools in Wisconsin. 

Exactly 223 of the summer session students 
already held higher degrees. Those having 
bachelor degrees totaled 1,200, and those hav- 
ing normal degrees numbered 1,057. 





Free instruction on any_band instrument 
to any child in Beaver Dam is _ provided 
through the services of an instrumental di- 
rector, Walter Koch, who is employed by the 
Board of Industrial Education. He also di- 
rects, without further remuneration, the 
American Legion Band, a community project. 





MAKE THIS SUMMER PAY 


An exceptional opportunity is open to ambi- 
tious men to double their earnings this summer. 
There’s a big season just ahead. Take advan- 
tage of it. The work is pleasant, dignified and 
profitable. Millions of dollars worth of school 
equipment will be purchased this year. Exclu- 
sive territory. Every co-operation from the 
home office. Write promptly for particulars. 


CAXTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
2347-2349 South La Salle St. Chicago, Illinois 
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School Board 


AUDITS 


Preminent firm of 
PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 


invites inquiries in regard to school 
board or municipal audits, system 


installation, or other Professional 
Accounting Service. 


Address Box 49 
Wisconsin Journal of Education 
Madison, Wis. 

















Announcing 


NEWSON 
READERS 


PLAYTIME—A Primer 
PRIMER MANUAL 
GOOD TIMES—Book One 
THE OPEN DOOR—Book Two 


Ready Early In May 
IN STORYLAND—Book Three 
| Manuals for Books One, 
Two, and Three 
Supplementary Material 
In Preparation 


Newson & Company Publishers 


| 623 South Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 




















THE IROQUOIS ARITHMETICS 
For School and Life 


By DeGROAT — FIRMAN — SMITH 








Some of the features 
which make the IROQUOIS ARITHMETICS 
OUTSTANDING 
I fan are the first scientific arithme- 
es, All drill on the 390 Number 
pe is in direct proportion 
to their relative difficulty. Never be- 
fore has this been given in a basal 
arithmetic textbook. 

II. All process developments are complete 
and come in a sequence natural to the 
child. They are simple, thorough and 
in accord with the best modern thought. 

III. The problems throughout have a child 
appeal. 

IV. Tests are frequent and varied; many of 
them are diagnostic, remedial and self- 
rating. 

Vv. The Saneuare is clearly understandable 
i the child. By this one stroke, 

ROQUOIS ARITHMETICS solve a 
ene percentage of all problem errors. 
(See page 179, 1926 N. BE. A. Yearbook). 

Why not adopt the Iroquois Arithmetics? 

They have set a new standard in arithme- 

tic textbook achievement. 








IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 


Home Office 
SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
New York 


Atlanta Dallas Chicago 

















Mark Yourself 
saat. ada 
In Thrift 


Join The 


WAS, iG | NGT SN 
um 





aAsSOCIATION 


Otto T. Salick, Sec. and Treas. 
3610-North Ave. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Write for Literature 
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Put the Guaranteed 


LITTLE GIANT 


ELECTRIC ERASER CLEANER 
to Work in Your School 


The Little Giant has 
been tested by continu- 
ous use in thousands of 
schools throughout the 
country. It has proved 
to be efficient in all re- 
spects, noiseless, dust- 
less, simple and swift 
in its operation. It is 
guaranteed to clean 
blackboard erasers’ to 
your entire satisfaction 
—or your money will 
be refunded. 

The Little Giant is 
operated by a Universal 
motor, adapted to all 
electric currents; it is 
provided with nine feet 
of Underwriters’ lamp 
cord with Universal 
plug ready oe ig ee to 
any convenient lamp 

L Price $32.50 socket. Strongly made 
The Litele Giant is of malleable iron and 
@ modern hygienic aluminum, its weight is 
device that should but eight pounds and 
be in every school. can be shipped by par- 
Put this accepted cel post. 
aristocrat o ac Address Dept. W 


board eraser clean- 
JAMES LYNN CO. 


= “4 os your 
yrrecantea agg fe 14 E. Jackson Bivd, 


uarantee of satis- 














action. Chicago 


THE LITTLE GIANT ELECTRIC ERASER CLEANER 
Silent Swift Dustless Simple 3inexpensive 








Forty-five attended the third meeting of the 
Dodge County Schoolmasters Club at Wayland 
Academy, Beaver Dam, on March 16. An ex- 
cellent program was provided. 

Social science teachers of Waupun, Water- 
town, Columbus, Horicon, Mayville, and 
Beaver Dam met at Beaver Dam recently, 
and spent the day in exchanging ideas. They 
perfected a simple organization so that fur- 
ther study can be made of several problems. 





Miss Alberta Worsley, supervising teacher 
in Kenosha county, has resigned her position 
because of ill health. 





Supt. H. A. Aune of Osseo has been elected 
—, of the Northwestern Schoolmasters 
ub. 





A. P. Euler, supervising principal of the 
Westby schools for the last five years, has re- 
signed his position. 





A parent-teacher association has recently 
been organized at Three Lakes. Prin. H. E. 
Thorpe reports several helpful meetings. 





Professor Grant Showerman has purchased 
from his publishers all available copies of A 
Country Chronicle and A Country Child, and 
will sell them himself. These books are im- 
portant documents of life in rural Wisconsin 
a generation ago. 





Students of French in American high and 
preparatory schools are offered three cash 
prizes for translations of the famous speech 
made by M. Briand at the Seventh Assembly 
on the occasion of Germany’s entrance into the 
League. 

Several interested Americans have offered 
the prizes, believing that study of the speech 
will not only reveal the real spirit of France 
toward other nations, but will also produce 
deeper appreciation of the efforts war-torn 
Europe is making toward peace. 

The first prize offered for the best transla- 
tion is $100, second prize $50, and third, $25. 
A separate competition offering equal prizes 
is open to college students. Further informa- 
tion may be secured from Mr. Arthur Charles 
Watkins, Secretary, Briand Speech Commit- 
tee, 532 Seventeenth Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 





One of the best school papers we see is 
The Scroll, Washington High School, Milwau- 
kee. It has the appearance of a live city 
newspaper, is well edited, and well printed. 





The final report on the survey of teachers’ 
salaries conducted by the Citizens Committee 
of New York City is now available in pub- 
lished form. In addition to furnishing a sci- 
entific analysis of the present teacher salary 
situation in New York City with definite pro- 
posals for salary increase, the report gives a 
complete picture of the professional and eco- 
nomic status of teachers in a metropolis. 
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The Indiana legislature has passed a tenure 
law which is statewide and which includes 
every teacher, supervisor, principal, and city 
superintendent. It was promoted by the In- 
diana State Teachers Association. Some day 
Wisconsin will have such a law—but not un- 
til all groups work together to bring it about. 
We need a tenure law, and with united efforts 
we could get such a law as Indiana has passed. 


One of the most interesting bulletins that 
come to this office is that issued by the County 
Superintendent and Training School faculty 
of Langlade county, and we see many excel- 
lent ones. 


The Normal News, published by pupils of 
the training department of the Milwaukee 
Normal School has many original contribu- 
tions by the pupils. There is much interest- 
ing original poetry. Read this: you’ll agree 
that it is a pupil’s original work and shows 
ability. Sixth graders are not supposed to be 
young Wordsworth’s. 


EGYPT 
By AUDREY ATKINSON 


Sixth Grade 


I'd like to go over to Egypt 
And see the sphinx so old 

It would be lots of fun to see it 
And seratch your initials bold. 


To see the ancient temples 

And take some donkey rides 

I’d be scared to ride on camels 

For fear they would kick and bite. 


Information and suggestions for Music 
Week (May 1-7) activities may be had from 
National Music Week Committee, 45 West 45th 
Street, New York City. 

Music Week acts as an entering wedge for 
the introduction of music into school systems 
where it has not been taught before. It acts 
as a summing up of the music instruction for 
the school year. It acquaints the parents and 
friends of the children with what is being 
done for them through music. This is ac- 
complished by a Parents’ Music Day, with a 
prize offered to the school attracting the most 
visitors, or by inviting the public to attend 
the regular music classes throughout the week. 


As we reflect upon the course of history, we 
cannot fail to appreciate how little we owe 
to governments and how much to education 
and to the methods and achievements of sci- 
entific inquiry. If we have any assurance for 
the future, it lies in education, in the dis- 
semination of correct information, in availing 
ourselves of the investigations of science in 
the formation of a sound public opinion which 
must rest on a broad, liberal culture. 
—Charles Evans Hughes 


The Wisconsin Journal cf Education 





TEACHER SALESMEN WANTED 


during vacation months, to sell most 
popular piece of playground apparatus 
ever devised. The Jayhawk Merry-Go- 
Round, Made in five sizes. New low 
prices make it easy to sell. Liberal Com- 
mission. Investigate NOW, be ready when 


the season starts. 








Wyatt Mfg. Company, Salina, Kansas 








You can become a 
SUCCESSFUL MUSICIAN! 
MUSIC MASTERY reveals the secret 
An “Art Book” which every musician 
should own. $1 postpaid. 

E. C. Moore 
Director of High School Music 
Green Bay, Wisconsin 








Wisconsin Days Gone By 
Grant Showerman’s 


Chronile and A Country Child 
remaining copies 
author, 


A Country 
Now out of print: 
at $2 to be had only from the 


410 North Butler, Madison, Wis. 











Are You “Job Satisfied?” Work for 
Uncle Sam, $1140 to $3300 Year 


Teachers have a big advantage, because of their 
training and education. Over 25,000 positions 
are filled every year. Big pay, short hours and 
pleasant work. Write immediately to Frank- 
lin Institute Dept. J256, Rochester, N. Y., for 
free 32 page book with list of positions now 
open to teachers, and free sample coaching. 





SUPERINTENDENT! 
You owe it to your American History 
teachers to see just one of my 12 titles of 
outlines of that subject. These cover 
your school curriculum from elementary 
grades through High School. $1.00 
brings the complete set. Sample copy 
sent free on request from any school 


superintendent. 


Samuel O. Kuhn 
3100 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 








THE WORLD BOOK 


“The best of its type,’ according to li- 
brarians, educators and other competent 
authorities. The most practical encyclo- 
pedia for teacher and pupil. Write for 
literature. 


W. F. Quarrie & Co., 


Folk Dances 


GAMES—FESTIVALS—PAGEANTS 


Thousands of Teachers use 
the material in our books. 
64-page illustrated descriptive catalogue, 
with Table of Contents of books, 
sent on request. 
A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers 
67 West 44th Street, New York 


154 E. Erie St., Chicago 
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Demco 
Libra ry of! upplies 


DEMOCRAT PRINTING CO. 
MADISON - WISCONSIN 
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DEMCO {STEEL 
NEWSPAPER RACK 


We offer something new in a news- 
paper rack. Its medium size, and 
moderate price make ownership possible 
in any library, public or school. Only 16 
inches of floor space in depth is required 
and it may be placed against the wall or 
out on the floor. Holds 8 files, either 
wooden or the Demco Steel File. 


Write TODAY for price of this 
rack. 

















The Idaho State Teachers’ Association, after 
35 years of service to education, has changed 
its name to the Idaho Education Association. 
Of the 5000 teachers in Idaho, more than 3200 
belong to the Association. 





The Missouri State Teachers Association re- 
cently voted to erect a permanent building at 
Columbia, Mo. In a former number we re- 
ported the purchase of the site for a head- 
quarters building in Pennsylvania. 





A committee of the Florida Education As- 
sociation is now at work canvassing available 
candidates for the new office of paid secretary 
of the Association. 





M. J. W. Phillips, science teacher at the 
West Allis High school, has won the 1927 
Sachs prize of $1000. The subject of Mr. 
Phillips’ essay was, “The Aims and Methods 
of Science Teaching in the Successive Stages 
of the Secondary School, and the Intellectual 
Equipment of the Teacher that Will Enable 
Him to Put These Aims Into Practice.” 





A. H. Edgerton, professor of industrial arts 
at the University of Wisconsin, was elected 
president of the National Vocational Guid- 
ance association at its meeting in Dallas, 
Texas. 





Marshal Norsing of River Falls Normal 
school took first place in the state normal 
school oratorical contest. His topic was “Har- 
vest of Hate.” Earl Knutson of Oshkosh was 
second. In the extemporaneous speaking con- 
test, Donald Vetter, of Stevens Point, placed 
first. His topic was “Show That the Farm- 
ers’ Loan Banks are Really Cooperative In- 
stitutions.” Donald Gleason of Oshkosh was 
second. 





The summer session of the School of Clas- 
sical Studies, American Academy in Rome, 
under the direction of Prof. Grant Shower- 
man, will be attended in 1927 by the follow- 
ing persons who have degrees from or are 
otherwise connected with Wisconsin institu- 
tions: Mabel Arbuthnot, Ruth Carman, Clark 
Hopkins, Susan Sullivan Hopkins, Hazel Link- 
field, Maud Hamilton Mendenhall, Mary Helen 
Paul, Shipp G. Sanders. 





Miss Delia Kibbe of the State Department 
conducted a very helpful conference at Monti- 
cello March 19. Those present were Supt. 
Creutz of Monroe, Principals Meikle of New 
Glarus, Powell of Brooklyn, Wears of Albany, 
and Rich of Monticello, and Supt. Lamb of 
Green county. 





After a five year campaign the Indianapolis 
Teachers Pension System has been merged 
with the Indiana State Teachers Retirement 
System. A suit to prevent the merger was 
brought in July 1925 by a minority group who 
were opposed to the transfer, but after much 
discussion and before court action the merger 
was approved. 
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Natural Slate 
Blackboards 


are permanent, clean and 
economical! “No up-keep 
cost whatsoever!” “More 
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permanent than the finest 
Students’ Buildings!” “Constantly | 
Chemistry Desk : Sanitary!” “Absolutely | 


Pe yo Fireproof!” 
_A favorite in many laboratories. The gas and water 
pipes, with convenient outlets, are placed under the lower 
shelf and directly over the trough. Accommodates sixteen 
students, working in sections of eight. installed 75 years ago are | 
For the teaching of Physics, Chemistry, Biology, Agri- still in active use. 

culture, Electricity, Domestic Science, and for use in Man- 
ual Training and Kindergarten Work, there is no Labora- : e | 
tory Furniture that equals Kewaunee in service and en- | Write for Natural Slate | 
durance. Ask for a copy of the Kewaunee Book. Blackboard bulletin! 


Address all inquiries to the factory at Kewaunee. 


Aeunuice dg. Co: : 
LABORATORY FURNITURE EXPERTS y 


Cc. G. CAMPBELL, Treas. and Gen. Mgr. 
189 LINCOLN ST., KEWAUNEE, WIS. 
New York Office, 70 Fifth Avenue 
Offices in Principal Cities eee 
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AMONG THE BEST 


S PER | cENT X 


and Super Safety 


The Primary Security Back of the 6% Investment Certificates of this Association are 
First Mortgages on improved real estate, on homes only, situated in Milwaukee County. 
These mortgages, of the monthly reducing type, seldom equal 60% of the conservative 
property appraisal. 


This Association has always mailed dividend checks at the rate of 6%, payable semi- 
annually. This stock may be purchased in sums of $100.00 to $10,000.00, and we have 
always paid withdrawals on demand. 


Monthly saving shares at present are earning 7% compounded semi-annually. Write 
.for circulars. 


Badger Savings, Building & Loan Association 


234 M & M BANK BLDG. MILWAUKEE 
G. L. SANFORD, Pres. L. E. STANTON, Sec’y 


UNDER STATE BANKING DEPT. SUPERVISION 
Authorized Capital $5,000,000.00 
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A Complete Lantern Slide 


Service for the Classroom 


Write for a free copy of our School 
catalog No. 30 and information on the 
following: 

45,000 Educational Slides, 

148 Sets for rent or sale, 
529 Slides arranged in a Graded set 
from Kindergarten to 8th Grade, 

8,000 Science Slides including As- 

tronomy, Bacteriology, Biology, 
Botany, Chemistry, Geology, 
Physiology, Physical Geog,, 
Physics, Zoology. 
Also Quick Service on Made-to-Order 
Slides 


VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CO. 
213 Victor Bldg. Davenport, Iowa. 
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COSTUMES 
Sor 


We furnish costumes, 
wigs,etc.,for all school 
plazs and operas, 
hakesperian and his- 
torical costumes our 
specialty. 39 years’ ex- 
perience. For informa- 
tion address 
Fritz Schoultz &Co. 


58 W. Lake Sireot 
Chicago, tt. 

















; Answering the Curtain 
Call of School Approval 
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THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 


SANDUSKY  On10 NEw YORK 
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Among the resolutions adopted by the 
Southern Wisconsin Teachers Association at 
its February meeting in Madison, are these 
significant statements: 

We favor a modification in the entrance 
requirements of higher institutions of learn- 
ing in the direction of basing entrance con- 
ditions on the work done in the 10th, 11th, 
and 12th grades, thereby freeing the first 
three years of the secondary school (expressed 
in the form of the junior high school or 
otherwise) to do its own work in the light of 
its own problems. We maintain that the best 
education for these “yeasty” years will con- 
stitute the best preparation for the subsequent 
administrative unit and for life. Articula- 
tion with the elementary school in one direc- 
tion and the senior high school in the other 
will challenge most careful study by school 
administrators everywhere. 

We look with favor on the development of 
the junior college, believing that experimenta- 
tion should be initiated as rapidly as possible. 

As teachers and administrators we renew 
our loyalty to the profession in the confidence 
that boys and girls are what they may be- 
come. We recognize the complexities of this 
age into which we are plunged. What pupils 
do is one thing; what they can do and will do 
under stimulating and awakening education 
is another thing. We would remind ourselves 
of the dangers of accepting results in teach- 
ing when minds are going along unchallenged. 
We realize the fact that substitutes for old 
standards have been made. The widespread 
American habit of “getting by” is affecting 
deeply the ideals and practices of our schools. 
Prudence has been substituted for righteous- 
ness. The disposition to accept a negative 
principle of conduct insinuates itself into our 
institutions when our people learn so readily 
“what they cannot get by with.” A new re- 
naissance is expected. The appeal of realiza- 
tion in fine thinking, in wholesome emotion, in 
research magnificent, in creative education, in 
healthful recreation and the like will quicken 
the imagination of teachers and promote edu- 
cation by participation. 





Free Safety Bulletins 


Safety Education in Public Schools—Whiting. 
Reprint by National Safety Council, Chi- 
cago. 

Safeguarding the Home Against Fire—Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters, New 
York City. 

Safety for Household—Bulletin No. 75, Bu- 
reau of Standards, Washington, D. C. 

Fire Prevention Day Bulletins—Industrial 
Commission, Madison, Wis. 

Pamphlets and Posters—National Safety 

Council, Chicago. 























After All— 
It’s the Way You Feel 


Comfort--mental and physical--that’s really what we want. You 
will never know how much meatal and physical effort you need- 
lessly expend with your present typewriter--till you experience the 
smoothness and ease of Demountable performance. 


50 TONS 


of Physical Energy Saved Daily 


That is the saving ate every day by each one of the thousands 
of Typists — use th 


EM 0 UNTABLE 
Sharp, 
Clean, 
Snappy 


Impres- 
sions. 





Unbelievable as it may seem, it is neverless a fact easily demon- 
strate 

Typists who have been emancipated from the drudgery of type- 
writing by following the Demountable way, know full well what it 
means to feel fresh after a long. day’s work. 

The only typewriter with both right and left hand line space levers. 

Seeing this typewriter is not half the story. Try it for Speed, Ease 
of Operating, and Beautiful Work. 


Educational Department 
Demountable Typewriter Co., Inc. 


Manufacturers—Founded 1911 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin, U. S. A. 




















Drawing Spring Land- 
scapes with 
“CRAYOLA’ Wax Crayons 


FOR teaching Spring landscape draw- 
ing, you will find ‘‘CRAYOLA’”’ 
Wax Crayons the ideal medium. Here 
is one way to use them: 


Outline first the shape of the picture 
with green ‘“‘CRAYOLA.” Very lightly, 
draw the outline of the ground, trees 
and house in blue or green. 


Fill in the solid colors, making the 
“CRAYOLA” strokes in the direction 
which the surfaces seem to ask for. 
Use straight strokes for tree, curved 
ones for hills and clouds. 


Buy “CRAYOLA”’ Crayons from your 
nearest school supply dealer. Be sure 
to get Binney &% Smith Co.’s ‘‘CRAY- 
OLA” in orange and green box. 
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Made in Manitowoc 


a Laboratory Furniture 





Biology and 
General Science 
Desk No. 4200 


Wiese 


Resources Protect 
Your Investment 


This popular desk is 
41” wide, 69” long 
and 32” high. Ac- 
commodates sixteen 
students. Built of 
solid selected oak, 
golden finish, top of 
birch strips treated 


ebonacid. Furth- 
er particulars gladly 
sent. 


Unexcelled Quality— 
Efficient Service — 
Superior Value In 
Wiese Laboratory 
Furniture. 


Send for our special Catalog 
No. 4 


Wiese Laboratory 
Furniture Co. 
Engineers and Builders 


Standard or Built-to-order Educa- 
tional and Technical Furniture 
for Physics, Agriculture, 
Biology, Household Eco- 
nomics and Manual 
Training 
Factory: Manitowoc, Wisconsin. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities. 
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WHITEWATER 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 


WHITEWATER, WIS. 
Summer Session 


June 20 to July 29, 1927 


Departmental Courses 


Senior High School Teachers 
Junior High School Teachers 
Grammar Grade Teachers 
Primary Grade Teachers 
Rural School Teachers 


For special information regarding 
courses write to: 
High School Teachers (General Courses 
B. B. James, Director. 
Commercial Teachers Courses 
C. M. Yoder, Director. 
Grammar Grade Teachers 
Nettie Sayles, Director. 
Primary Grade Teachers 
Florence Shattuck, Director. 
Rural School Teachers 
Mrs. I. U. Wheeler, Director. 




















Merry Whirls 
KEEP CHILDREN 
ON PLAYGROUNDS 







No playground is complete 
without the Mitchell “Better- 
bilt” Merry Whirl. It’s safe, 
and popular with the kiddies. 
Write for catalog! 








MITCHELL MFG. CO. 


1804 Forest Home Avenue 









MITCHELL ! 


Milwaukee, - - Wisconsin 


WOODROW WILSON PRIZE ESSAY 
CONTEST 


Offering Fifty Thousand Dollars ($50,000). 
To young man from 20 to 35 years old. 

2. To young woman from 20 to 35 years old. 

This award to be divided into two Woodrow 
Wilson Awards of $25,000 each and presented 
to the young man and young woman of Amer- 
ica who write the best article on “What Wood- 
row Wilson Means to Me.” 

If interested write The Woodrow Wilson 
agen 17 East Forty-second Street, New 
York. 





E. C. Moore of Green Bay will be on the 
faculty of Lawrence College and Conservatory 
next fall and will also teach music in the pub- 
lic schools of Appleton. This summer he will 
teach at Bush Conservatory in Chicago. 





The new vocational school at Oshkosh was 
dedicated in January with brief addresses by 
George P. Hambrecht, John Callahan, E. W. 
Schultz, and Charles E. Whelan. 

The building is located at the center of the 
city, adjoining the Beach Memorial Manual 
Training building and the High school. It 
follows the designs of the two companion 
buildings and like them has a Bedford stone 
front. It was designed by Auler and Jensen 
and constructed by C. R. Meyer and Sons 
Company. 


(2 -wa\ARD BELMONT 
















HIGH SCHOOL 


and 


JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Bot H departments are fully accred- 
ited by the Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools of the Southern 
States. 

Ward-Belmont is the South’s oldest non- 
sectarian private school for girls, with 38 
states represented in the present student 
body. It offers exceptional facilities for the 
most healthful and successful school life. A 
faculty of 65 experienced instructors —all 
college graduates. Modern buildings and 
equipment. 


may be called on by parents or pupils to recommend a\¥; 
higher school. Write for the story of Ward-Belmont. 


WARD-BELMONT 


NASHVILLE {Box 314} TENNESSEE 
Member American Association of Junior Colleges 


| We will be pleased to assist public school officials a 
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Summer Study and 
Recreation 


at the 


The State University of Montana 
1927 Summer Session 
Three Terms of Three Weeks Each 


Faculty includes Nationally Promi- 
nent Educators 


Organized Recreation 


Situated between Yellowstone and 
Glacier Parks 


For publications and information write: 
State University, Missoula, Montana 








State Normal School 
Superior, Wisconsin 


Summer Session—June 20-July 29, 1927 


Spend your summer on the cool shores of 
Lake Superior. Average summer cli- 
mate 65° 


Study where “the great inland sea’”’ sends 
forth its life giving breezes. 

OVER ONE HUNDRED COURSES LEAD- 
ING TO THE DEGREE OF BACHE- 
LOR OF EDUCATION 


Special Features 

A Nursery School 

An Elementary School offering op- 
portunity for practice teaching 

Demonstration in Visual Education 

A Coaching School 

Special Lectures by distinguished ed- 
ucators 

Crownhart Hall, an attractive dormi- 
tory for women 


Personally Conducted Week-end Excur- 

sions 

To the Iron Range—the greatest iron 
ore producing country in the 
world 

Along the bewitching North Shore of 
Lake Superior 

Along the South Shore to Madeline 
Island 

To the World’s greatest Steel Plant 


Spend six weeks studying and playing in the 
wonderful Northland where an invigor- 
ating summer climate keeps work from 
being drudgery, where life is full of 
vigor, zest, and satisfaction. 
























COMBINE STUDY WITH RECREATION 


University of Minnesota--- 


of Graduate 


lst Term 
June 17 to July_30 












PUEFSBUL MIDNESOTA 4: DIRECTOR OF 


Gateway to the 
0,000 Lakes 


Summer Session 


THE THIRD LARGEST 
STATE UNIVERSITY IN AMERICA 
WELCOMES YOU TO ITS 1927 
SUMMER SESSIONS 
Richer and More complete offering 
and Undergraduate 
work leading to all Academic and 

professional degrees. 
ALL DEPARTMENTS IN SESSION —_— 
The College of Education offers Spe- 
cial Opportunities to teachers who wish 
to advance to administrative or higher 
teaching positions. 
Regular Staff Augmented by visit- 
ing Instructors of Prominence. 


OUR NA Hae _ Historical Artistic 
_— 7 nay Industrial Interest. 
Administration Supervision Tournaments in 
Psychology Standard Tests Set Wanale. Tank 
School Music, Art, Library Methods ball, Volley Ball. 


Child Welfare Open to Men and 

—TERMS— 
2nd 

July 30 to Sept. 3rd i: 


ADDRESS 
SUMMER SESSION 
BOX K 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





RECREATION 


Fully organized and 
directed program of 
recreation. Special 
Lectures and Convo- 
cations, Concerts and 
Dramatics. Excur- 
sions to Points of 


Women, 


Term 











Wonderful 
Opportunities for 
Week-end Outings} 
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SUPERINTENDENTS and PRINCIPALS 


Double Your Salary This Summer 


If YouareEnergeticand Make as 
Have an Automobile much money 


this summer 
We Have a Job for You 3. you make 


the rest of the year. Dignified and desirable 
work that demands the experience and ability 
of superintendents and principals. All that is 
required is energy and an automobile. We will 
give you expert training under experienced men. 


GIVE US YOUR TIME 


Travel in your car... and make it pay you 
handsomely. Interesting, dignified work in behalf 
of Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia. Compton’s 
is nationally advertised . recognized as the 
preferred Reference Work everywhere. . . needed 
by every school. In its first international showing 
at the Philadelphia Sesqui-Centennial, Compton’s 
was awarded First Prize — The Medal of Honor 
... “for children’s reference books.’ Let Comp- 
ton’s great success show you a profit. 


Get the Facts 


Send today for complete details. Territories are 
being assigned now. Earn more this summer than 
youever earned before. Join our force of school men 
who represent us summer after summer. A few per- 
manent positions open for those who prove capable 
as organizers. Write at once. . . we will promptly 
give you the Compton Summer Proposition. 
School Service Department 14 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 
1000 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois 
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OUR ADVERTISERS 
(A poem de luxe) 
By A. Slipuva Genius 


When you seem swung from cruel hooks, 

Your misery showing in your looks, 

You longing for some cozy nooks, 

Who furnish you with wholesome books? 
Our advertisers. 


When things go wrong in your class-room, 

You lack erasers, lack a broom, 

The air being mostly filled with gloom, 

Who saves you from the “crack of doom?” 
Our advertisers. 


And when vacation heaves in sight, 
With lure of travel and delight, 
While visions come to you at night, 
Who directs your tour aright? 

Our advertisers. 


When more training you would seek, 

Or more knowledge week by week, 

(The learned always are the meek), 

Who shows you to the learner’s creek? 
Our advertisers. 


When your Board has played you “hob,” 

And you feel prone to fetch a sob, 

While looking for another job, 

Who guides you through the waiting mob? 
Our advertisers. 


And in the search for every end, 
When you need a stalwart friend, 
Never borrow, never lend, 
Then an order you should send, 

To our advertisers. 


LAUGHING GUM OUT OF THE CLASS- 


ROOM 
By Maurice W. Mor 


Gum, like the poor, we have always with 
us. No penalty seems drastic enough to do 
away with it entirely. But satire will some- 
times accomplish what prohibition cannot. 
The following verse, culled from I don’t know 
where and slightly altered to fill my needs, 
has done more to get rid of gum than ver- 
botungs and penalties: 


A gum-chewing pupil, 
A cud-chewing cow— 
There is a difference, 

I will allow. 

(Business of thinking.) 
I have it now: 

The intelligent look 

On the face of the cow! 


This stanza on the front board and the ac- 
companying gateway picture on the inside of 
the classroom door have combined effectually 
to laugh the conspicuous cud out of our 
schoolroom at least. 
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Milwaukee State Normal School 
Department of Music 


Summer Session 


June 27—Aug. 5th, 1927 


For Teachers and Supervisors of Music 


Courses offered in conducting, harmony, 
ear-training and sight reading, principles of 
music education, technique of orchestral in- 
strument, piano class instruction, and music 
appreciation for grades and High School. 


Supplemented by 


A wide variety of cultural and education 
subjects offered in the other departments 
of this school. 


For catalog address, 
CARLE OLTZ, Director of Music 


State Normal School 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

















THE UNIVERSITY OF 
WISCONSIN 


Summer Session 1927 

General Session, June 27. to August 5 

Fees: $22 (Graduate School $30) 
Special Graduate Courses, June 27 to 

August 26 
ee: $45 

Law School, June 20 to August 26 

Fee: $35 


Courses in all Colleges and Professional 
Schools lead to Bachelor’s and Higher De- 
grees and provide opportunity for pro- 
fessional advancement. 

University, College and Normal School 
Instructors, High School Teachers, Super- 
visors, Principals, Superintendents, Men 
and Women in Professional Life, College 
Graduates and Undergraduates, High 
School Graduates, Grade School Teachers 
and Supervisors. 

Special This Year: Studies of paintings; 
Comparative Literature; Labor; Regional 
Sociology; Capitalism and Sociology; Con- 
temporary Drama; Heredity and Eugenics; 
Radio; General Geology; Recent U. 
History; Vocational Psychology: The 
League of Nations; Dramatic Production; 
Professional Preparation of Teachers; 
School Administration. 





Favorable Climate Lakeside Advantages 
For literature, address 
Director Summer Session 
Madison, Wisconsin 














Summer School 
Where It’s Cool 


First Half June 14--July 21 
Second Half July 21--Aug. 25 


Students contemplating attend- 
ing Summer School will find it 
beneficial to their health and con- 
ducive to better study if they go 
where it will be convenient to 


Go to the Mountains 


This is made possible, in con- 
junction with professional courses 
for School Administrators, Super- 
visors, Teachers. Instruction by 
the regular college faculty in ad- 
dition to a special Summer School 
faculty of leading experts in their 
respective fields. 

The Rocky Mountains are with- 
in an hour’s ride and the campus 
is always cool, which makes it 
possible for students to combine 
study with recreation and go back 
to their schools refreshed. 

It is never uncomfortably hot in 
Greeley in summer, and the nights 
are always delightfully cool. 

Send for literature. 


Colorado State 
Teachers College 


Greeley, Colorado 












































IMPORTANT: 


The JOURNAL is at your service in planning your summer travel. 


This assistance covers all branches of travel to any part of the world. New de- 
scriptive folders and booklets are now awaiting your call. Material will be mailed promptly if 
you will write us where and when you expect to go. Enclose stamped self-addressed envelope 


for reply. 





LIBERTY TOURS TO EUROPE 


featuring 
the popular Tourist (III) Cabin 
28 days for $280 and up 


all expenses included 


LIBERTY TOURS 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York 





UNIVERSITY TOURS | 
to EUROPE 


6S DAY TOURS 
WITH COLLEGE CREDIT © DESIRED 
Address 
SCHOOL OF FOREIGN TRAVEL INC 
( Managers of Kavwersity Jours) 
MO EAST 42™ ST New York City 










4 


ays, up, visiting ountries 
Your Vacation CHOOSE A CLARK CRUISE 


Specially chartered new Cunard-Anchor Liners. 
including hotels, drives, guides, fees, etc. Stop-overs 
ap age ROUND THE ERA Jan. 16, 1928, 

25 days, $1,250 up, MEDITERR ANEAN, Jan. 25, 





1038 ‘65 days, $600 up. Booking now. Full pro- 
m 80 pp. with rates of any Cruise sent free. 


KELLER TRAVEL AGENCY, Des 14K70 E. 45 St., NewYork 



















: Secaanilly Colidcied Tours , 
rope 2% 


HERE is your wonderful opportunity to 
realize your dreams. Now you can see 
England, Ireland, Scotland, Belgium, 
Holland, Germany, Switzerland, Italy, France. 
Educational, inspiring. Cost of tour depends on period and places 
visited. Exceptional terms. Rate includes all necessary expenses. 
Via Magical St. Lawrence Route 
1,000 miles of river grandeur. Only 445 days at sea. Touriet Third 


Cabin provides every comfort and convenience. For complete 
. details, itineraries, terms, write to 


.European Treasure Tours 
81! 9 Keefer Building, St. Catherine Street West 
Montreal, Canada 











Jo 


All expense. Ist cl. hotels 


More motor travel ; 30% 


ours Free 
ALLEN TOURS, lnc. 
915 Little Building, Boston * 








NATURE CAN INFORM 


Nature can so inform 
The mind that is within us, 
So impress with quiet and with beauty 
And so feed with lofty thoughts, 
That neither evil tongues, rash judgments, 
Nor the snares of selfish men, 
Nor greetings where no kindness is, 
Nor all the dreary intercourse of daily life 
Shall ere prevail against us, 
Or disturb our cheerful faith 
That all which we behold 
Is full of blessing. 
—Wordsworth 





EUROPE etic! 
AND AUGUST 
Conducted tours including steamship passage 
and eight countries. 
Belect TORRES 6.0 vivccseces «++ $1,150 
BLMOONt TOULS cies svnesecdene $625 
Standard Tours 
Which folder interests you? 


MENTOR TOURS side ‘Chicago 





Che 
Leading Student Tours 
*EUROPE 


Chartered Tourist Class famous Cunarders 
All expenses, sea and land, $225 up 
College orchestras. Organized entertainments—social de- 
lights; it's the new way of happy travel. 
216 Colleges and 43 States na gee on our 1926 tours. 
Find out why; write for 1927 program 
STUDENTS TRAVEL CLUB 


1440 Broadway, New York 
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Earn Extra Credits As 
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You Go 


to N. E. A. Convention 


All Toars Start from Milwaukee 













VANCOUVER 
VICTORIA $¢ = =SPOKANE = ._ 
SEATTLE 14 oo 
| TACOMA a 
| PoarLAno YELLOWSTONE PARK 












Route No. 1 

Going and Returning—Northern Pacific 
: GLACIER PARK 

VANCOUVER Ss 
VICTORIA 

SEATTLE 

TACOMA 

PORTLAND 


YELLOWSTONE PARK 











Route No. 2 
Going—Northern Pacific and Yellow- 





stone Park. Returning— Great 
Northern and Glacier Park 
3 
se tt 
VANCOUVER 
VICTORIA 
SEATTLE 
TaCOMAT 
PORTLAND’ 8 
YELLOWSTONE PARK 











Route No. 3 
Going—Northern Pacific and Yellow- 
stone Park. Returning—Canadian 
Pacific and Lake Louise and Banff 














4 JASPER PARK 
= WINNIPEG 
VANCOUV! Gy) 
es Vo 
VICTORIA ° w Sy 
SEATTLE & Ry 
a to out GARDINER 
PORTLAI I 
in CODY be 
YELLOWSTONE PARK 
Route No. 4 


Going--Northern Pacific and Yellow- 
stone Park. Returning—Canadian 
National and Jasper Park 

















Route No. 5 
Going—Northern Pacific and Yellow- 
stone Park. Returning—Union Pacific 





O on Wisconsin Teachers’ Special Train, leav- 

ing Milwaukee June 25, under personal escort 

of Prof. W. C. Fisher, of the Whitewater State 
Normal School. 

With a vacation crowd of Wisconsin teachers 
follow the trail of Lewis and Clark over the route 
of the Northern Pacific through a land of beauty 
and romance—the Bad Lands of the Dakotas 
where Roosevelt ranched—historic Yellowstone 
Valley — Yellowstone Park by the Cody Gate- 
way—the Rockies of Montana—the Inland Empire 
—the Cascades—Seattle and Puget Sound. 

Yellowstone Park is a trip through Wonder- 
land — you have never seen anything like its 
marvels of volcanic action—its unusual wild life 
— the haunting beauty of its Grand Canyon — 
4% days of thrills. 

This unusual traveling Summer School oppor- 
tunity is yours in addition to the Northern Pacific 
Railway’s offer of ten return routes as shown in 
the map diagrams, 


and up, round trip rail fare 

$ 10 from Milwaukee for any of 
the routes shown. Corre- 

==" spondingly low rates from 


points in or near Milwaukee. 


Professor Fischer will conduct a limited return 
party Com the Canadian Rockies as outlined 
in Route No. 3. 

Let us work with you toward making your Con- 
vention trip the experience of a lifetime. P rofitable 
to you in health, recreation and college credits. 


POPPER ee 
g Mail this coupon to E. G. Doudna, Secre- 
@tary Wisconsin State Teachers’ Association, 

. Madison, Wisconsin. 


: " Please tell me more about « ‘ 
(V) your selection 


1 
0 Wisconsin Teachers’ Special Tour to Seattle in- g 
outing Yellowstone Park, returning via Route 4 


1 sea W. C. Fischer’s Wisconsin Teachers’ 2 
a Special Tour, returning with his party via the 
Canadian Rockies. a 


| CT] Wisconsin Teachers’ Special Tour to Seattle, 3 
not including Yellowstone Park, returning via 
Route No. ...... 

a ) Wisconsin Teachers’ Special Tour to Seattle, a 
and post convention trip to Alaska “turning | 
via Route No. 


: i 
= Name 
i 

g Add SS. — 
4 

@ © City 
fae 








State 





All Tours Start from Milwaukee 





@VANCOUVER mM 

VICTORIAG, a gat t™ 
SEATTLE yg 

TACOMA AT” GST 

| YELLOWSTONE PARK up 

ge 

SALT LAME CITY 











SAN FRANCISCO 





LOS ANGELES 6 
Route No. 6 


Going—Northern Pacific and Yellow- 
stone Park. Returning—via Salt 
Lake and Colorado 








VANCOUVER: 














Route No. 7 
Going—Northern Pacific and Yellow- 
stone Park. Returning—via Ogden 

or Salt Lake and Colorado 












VANCOUVER 
VICTORIA t S 
SEATTLE oe 
TACOMA » o wes 
j YELLOWSTONE PARK $ a 
SAN FRANCISCO 






KANSAS CITY 


LOS ANGELES ~*~ €, paso 











Route No. 8 
Going—Northern Pacific and Yellow- 
stone Park. Returning—Rock Island 





VANCOUVER 
| VICTORIA 


SEATTLE -—* 
TACOMA jo" WINIER PARK 














Route No. 9 
Going—Northern Pacific and Yellow- 
stone Park. Returning—Santa Fe 
and Grand Canyon Park 





pemmune TRLIWSTONE PARK 






OGOEN 











Route No. 10 
Going—Northern Pacific and Stew. 
stone Park. Returning—Southern 
and Union Pacific direct 


Northern Pacific Railway 


212 “First of the Northern Transcontinentals’’ 


ees 
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Wisconsin Teachers 
Historical Tour 


Earn 


Three College Credits 


While Vacationing 


WEEKS 2 WEEKS 
VISITING 


Toronto, Niagara Falls, Kingston, 
Montreal, Quebec, Boston, Lexington, 
Concord, Cambridge, New York, 
Philadelphia, Washington, Mt. Vernon, 
Arlington. 


Tour Leaves Chicago Aug. 13. 
For details apply 
Professor W. C. Fischer 


State Normal School 
Whitewater, Wisconsin 











Low cost trips to 


California 


One Way Water 
One Way Rail 


Including voyage through Panama Canal, 
calling at Havana en route on largest, 
fastest ships in Coast-to-Coast service 
and transcontinental train trip with stop- 
overs at points of interest. 


Round trip $350 up (summer rate) from 
main line point nearest your home and 
back, in either direction, meals on ship 
included. Regular fortnightly sailings. 


GOLDEN TOUR 


Personally conducted, inclusive -expense 
Round Trip Tour to California. Westward 
by rail in early July (choice of northern or 
southern routes)and return onS.S.Mongolia. 
Moderate fares. 





WTWOS! OCIA SERVICE 


\WW/ Apply for booklets. State whether interested 
in Golden Tour, regular service or both. 


Panama Paciric LIne 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE CO. 


A. E. Disney, Mgr., 127 So. State St., Chicago; 
or any authorized steamship agent. 























HE many educational institutions of Eu- 

rope have announced summer courses for 
American and other students visiting Europe 
this summer. The Austro—American Insti- 
tute of Education in Vienna will have a pro- 
gram of German language ‘social and eco- 
nomic problems and tours to centers of so- 
cial welfare, art galleries and _ historical 
points. 

The University of Cambridge, University 
of Oxford, Leeds University, University of 
London will have a program of Shakespeare 
and the England of his time, and a varied 
program of subjects. 

The University of Grenoble, Sorbonne at 
Paris, and the University of Toulouse will 
have post-war problems in France. 

Post graduate medical courses, sociology, 
etc., and lectures by well known American 
University professors will be given at the 
Universities of Berlin and Kaiserin Friedrich 
Haus in Germany. 

Ancient and modern Rome will be the pro- 
gram at the American Academy in Rome. 

At the Centro de Estudious Hisyoricos in 
Madrid, Spain, courses in Spanish language 
and literature, and at the University of 
Zurich and University of Geneva the pro- 
gram will be the French language and litera- 
ture, natural science and modern French for 
beginners. 





The Summer Chautauqua association of 
Sturgeon Bay has presented the city schools 
with 150 folding opera chairs for general pur- 
poses. They were more than welcome. 





The North Central group of supervising 
teachers has 100% enrollment in the N. E. A. 
The following counties comprise the group: 
Marathon, Oneida, Lincoln, Forest, Langlade, 
Vilas, Wood, and Portage. 





Gov. Fred Zimmerman has _ appointed 
Oliver E. Gray, Platteville, as state normal 
school regent to succeed Robert Dugdale, also 
of Platteville. Gray is a banker and former 
superintendent of schools. 





The Schoolmasters’ Club of Western Wis- 
consin banqueted at the La Crosse Hotel 
January 20. Developing initiative and re- 
sponsibility and extra curricular activities 
were the topics for consideration. Prin. F. F. 
Gustin of Bangor, Supt. L. W. Fulton of 
Viroqua, and Prin. G. A. Scott of La Crosse 
led the discussions. The next meeting will 
be held in Sparta at the time of the district 
basketball tournament. Supt. Nicholas Gun- 
derson of Sparta is president, and Prof. L. W. 
Walters of the La Crosse Normal school is 
secretary and treasurer of the club. 





Miss Hazel Melcher, supervisor of music of 
the city schools of Sparta, has organized 2 
boy choir consisting of about eighty voices. 
Nearly every class from the fourth grade %o 
the senior high school class is represented in 
the choir. 























The annual state high school basketball 
tournament was held in Madison March 23-26. 
The championship was won by Eau Claire, 
who defeated Madison Central in the final 
game by a score of 18 to 13. The consolation 
tournament was won by Watertown, who de- 
feated Menasha by a score of 45-18. 

The crowds were the largest in the history 
of the tournament, the spirit was fine, and 
real sportsmanship was shown by all the par- 
ticipants. The management of the playing 
was superb, and the officiating flawless. It 
was impossible to handle the crowds who 
sought admission to the antique structure 
which Wisconsin calls a gymnasium. 





Study of irrigation in the United States is 
largely a study of western expansion, for the 
history of many states of the West is written 
in terms of water. An illustrated booklet, 
“Federal Irrigation Projects,” giving informa- 
tion concerning irrigation projects of the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation of the Department of the 
Interior, has been widely used by teachers 
and school children, and facts presented have 
been incorporated in a number of school text- 
books. Copies of the booklet are available to 
teachers; without cost, in lots of 25 to 50. 
Application should be made to the Bureau of 
real Interior Department, Washing- 
ton, D. 
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A GUARANTEE 








ll can only be assured 


with the necessary training 
to aid your natural ability. 


We offer interesting courses 
| through correspondence that 
meet exacting requirements 
| — courses in 37 subjects 
] commanding credit towards 


diploma & Bachelor degree. 








Begin Any Time I 








Write for complete information. 








nce Dept. 
Sc 


Correspondence 
ME 
Norm 











Visual Instruction 


Lantern Slides 
Stereoscopes 


Daylight Lantern 
Stereographs 


A VISUAL AID FOR EVERY 
VISUAL NEED 


High School Sciences 
Map Slides 


Social Sciences 
Primary Reading 


Write for further information 
Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Penn’a 


W. E. GRAVES 
Lock Box 546 Madison, Wis. 


TEACHERS 
ravel this Summer € Farn 

@ 
Sat orf sige ata ae | 


ork 
Applicants must bebetween 25 and 40years 
ofege with Normal School or College train Mrs. Ruth Rounds 





$200to $400a monththis summer. Con- 
genial associates. See new places. 
Meet new people. Earn while you 
travel and work for this internation- 
ally known Chicago corporation with 
branch offices all over the U.S. Op- 
portunities for 200 permanent sum- 
mer positions or year ‘round executive 





ing and teaching experience—able to work A former teacher 
the entire vacation and free to travel ex- Who started work 
tensively. Give age, training, experience With us one sum- 
oe state time you can start. Writenow— mer. Now one of 
today, for full and complete details. oe many high sal- 
ried executivesof 
F.E. Gomrro N & CO., Dept. D-38 thec jompto! on orga- 
1009 ¥. Dearborn St. “Chicago, ill. nization 








APPLICATION 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


with your application 
make it easier to secure 


BETTER POSITION 
25 Photos 244x344 - - $1.50 
50 Photos 244x384 - - $2.50 
Send your remittance 
and original photo- 
graph to the agency of 
which your are a mem- 
ber or to us. 








ioe CO. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
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baskets 
and trink- 
ets from 
Indian 

_ women at 
i Juneau. 














By all means, include Alaska in your N. E. A. 
trip. You may never again come so near; may 
never again have so good an opportunity! Aslight 
additional sum adds this priceless experience to your life. 


1,000 miles into the northland, gently cruising betwixt 
fascinating isles. A veritable ten-day moving-picture 
of the land of Rex Beach and Jack London and Robert 
Service. Of tragedy and mystery and beauty. Of Arctic 
glaciers and tropic flowers. Of gold rushes and can- 
neries and totem-poles and Eskimos and _ night-less 
months. Beg, borrow, or save up, but by all means add 


Alaska to your 
N. E. A. 


trip. Only $90 from Vancouver to Skagway and return, 
meals and ship accommodations included, aboard the 
luxurious Canadian Pacific “Princess.” Four days each 
way. Ample stop-offs at important ports. Sailing every 
few days during summer months. From Skagway, push 
on up into the Yukon—unique but efficient transpor- 
tation by rail and boat—a trip like no other on earth. 
A travel service—the Canadian Pacific—unequalled 
by any other on earth. 


Full information and itinerary from 


Thos. J. Wall, General Agent, 
71 E. Jackson Bivd., near Michigan 
Straus Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
Telephone Wabash 1904 


World’s e 
Greatest ; 
Travel 
System 


See Banff and Lake Louise on the way 










Three classes in extension work for voca- 
tional and industrial teachers, principally 
those in the Fox river valley, are being held 
at the Oshkosh Normal school on Saturdays. 
The University of Wisconsin extension divi- 
sion will sponsor the classes, providing there 
are enough students interested in the work, 
but the actual teaching will be by Normal 
school instructors. The program of study 
will be so arranged that a student may take 
all three courses, if desired. Credits obtained 
will be on a par with those secured during the 
summer sessions. 











r men ee a NS 


IF YOU ASK FOR IT 
Before May 15, 1927 


a Pocket Celluloid Rule or an Anti-Stain 
Formulary Chart will be sent with any 
catalog, or other literature to any Super- | 
intendent, Principal, or Science In- | 
structor. Which do you prefer? Give 
name of school and _ science subject 
taught. 


CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC CO. 
LABORATORY SUPPLIES 
Apparatus—Chemicals 
460 E. Ohio St. CHICAGO U.S. A. 





























wed exclusively 


TOURBT suips 


To EUROPE 


are our MINNEKAHDA 
MINNESOTA 
WINIFREDIAN 
DEVONIAN 


We aiso otier attractive Tourist 
Third Cabin accommodations on 
other great steamers including 
Majestic, world’s largest ship. 





Tourist sailings from New York, 
Rates Boston, and Montreal to principal 


bd * 5 (up) oe ; é 


According 
to ship 


Round Trip 
$170 (up) OE te . 
RED STAR LINE LEYLAND LINE 
ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE, 
A. E. Disney, Mgr., 127 So. State St., Chicago; 
or any authorized steamship agent. 






WWTWOST OCLAN SERVICE 
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Eastern Circle Tours 
WEEKS 2 WEEKS 


$187.58 _ All Expense 


Personally Conducted 


VISITING 


Alexandria, Philadelphia, New York, 
Boston, Lexington, Concord, 
Cambridge, Montreal, and 
Niagara Falls. 


Tours leave Milwaukee 
June 25, July 16, Aug. 13 
Other Tours to Suit Your Convenience 


Detailed information and 
literature can be obtained from 


Tri-State Eastern Tours Co. 
425 East Water Street 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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On your way to and from 


the big Convention 


Ticensis Canyon 


—Indian Detour 


and the Historical 
Southwest Indian 
Country of Arizona 
and New Mexico 


Some trains stop for meals at 
attractive Fred Harvey din- 
ing rooms; others carry diners. 


Literature and details on request 


J. A. ELMSLIE, General Agent 
1305 Majestic Building 
Milwaukee, Wis. 











Visit the West 
This Summer 


Spend your vacation this year seeing America’s wonders in 
the glorious West—Yellowstone, via the Gallatin Gateway, 
Puget Sound, The Pacific Northwest, California. 

Be sure to go at least one way to Seattle or Tacoma on the 
“Olympian” over the electrified Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. 
En route make a side trip to Yellowstone Park through the 
new picturesque Gallatin Gateway. 

Those who have already visited Yellowstone Park, as well 
as those who are making the trip for the first time, will find 
the attractions of this new Gallatin Gateway a most delight- 
ful start for their Yellowstone trip. 


Write us for complete information and free literature. 
Address our nearest Travel Bureau. 








T. A. Morken, Gen. Agent Pass’r Dept., 365 Robert St.. St. Paul 
J. C. Prien, Gen. Agent Pass’r Dept., 405 East Water St., Milwaukee 


ChicagoMilwauhee&Stfau! Railway 


TO PUCET SOUND - ELECTRIFIED 
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GREAT 


ATER EDO LAN D IS BOS Se 








} VANCOUVER 
ss y BELLINGHAM 
- EVERETT 
id ae 


SEATTLE 


‘ { ' e 
Pe Waterton po Nat'l Park 
seria BOUNDARY LINE — 
= Natl Park 
reat 
I 


me) DULUTH 

MINNEAPOLIS, 

ST.PAUL  // 
CHICACO 


KANSAS city 








Hle ctr ilicustins n 
aids the smooth , eager flight 


of the 


NEW ORIENTAL LIMITED 


to Seattle and N. E. A. Convention 


RANSLATING the force of swift moun- 
tain streams into smooth power, the 
mightiest motor - generator electric locomo- 
tives in the world contribute much to the pleas- 
urable flight of the New Oriental Limited 
through the snow-capped Cascades. This, the 
finest train to Seattle and the Pacific Northwest, 
traverses the scenic, low-altitude courses of ten 
great rivers, affords the newest in travel conven- 


ience at zo extra fare. Attractive low return 
fares in effect all summer beginning May 15, to 
Seattle, Tacoma and Portland will permit at- 
tendance at the convention and stop-overs at 
Glacier National Park, Spokane, and other 
intermediate points; free side trip to Vancouver, 
British Columbia. Write today for free book 
describing a trip to the N. E. A. Convention 
via the Great Northern. 





Ready during the 1927 season—the new Prince of Wales Hotel in Waterton Lakes National Park, 
an extension of Glacier National Park across the international boundary intothe Canadian Rockies, 


GREAT NORTHERN 


a dependable railway 


MA. J. Dickinson, Passenger Trafic Manager, Great Northern Railway, St. Peal, Mina. 2 














A. J. Dickinson, Passenger Traffic Manager, Great Northern Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 
+ 0 I am planning to attend the N, E, A. Convention at Seattle, July 3-8, 1) will visit Glacier National Park. 
g Please send me free books about trip to the Convention via the Great Northern, and about Glacier National 
x Park, 
4 | Fe Pe Ne ere Ae © ee ENE LANES PE ERG OE Le 5 ON ST PM EE, Se 
B Address 
é 
a 
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Teacher placement in California for the 
4,265 teachers who availed themselves of this 
service during 1925 cost approximately 
$90,912, according to a study recently made 
by L. P. Farris, principal, Alexander Hamil- 
ton Junior High school, Oakland, and pub- 
lished in the California. Quarterly of Second- 
ary Education. This is an average of about 
$21.31 for each teacher placed. There are 
thirty teacher-placing agencies in the state, 18 
of which are maintained by educational in- 


stitutions for the benefit of their graduates 
and students and 12 by commercial concerns. 
Two offices are maintained by the California 
Teachers Association for a like purpose. 
About 3,000 more teachers registered for 
placement during 1925 than during the pre- 
ceding year. For placement through commer- 
cial agencies the approximate average cost to 
teachers was $58; through the California 
Teachers’ Association, approximately $29; and 
through educational institutions, only $3. 








ear) Layton School of Art 


“a4 






Layton Art Gallery 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Summer School 
June 27—August 5, 1927 


Beginning and Advanced Classes in 
Drawing, Painting, and Modeling from 
the Figure, and in Outdoor Painting and 
Composition. 


For illustrated catalog, address Char- 


Ripon College 


Third Annual Summer Session 
A FULL QUARTER 


Oo 
Standard Undergraduate Academic Work 
Leading to A.B. and Ph.B. Degrees. 


Small Classes - - Individual Attention 

Piret Perm. 2.3 June 14—July 16 

Second Term_______ July 16—August 20 
Address 


aaa aaa eee 





lotte R. Partridge, Director, Dept. E., 
438 Jefferson St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Westward Ho! Alaska to New Mexico! 


Splendid calls in all departments, free enrollment to Normal and College graduates 


E. L. HUFF TEACHERS AGENCY, - - Missoula, Montana 


DEAN J. CLARK GRAHAM 




















Special Enrollment Expires May 1 


After that date and for the balance of the season 
the regular enrollment fee of $2.00 will be charged. 


The teacher market is becoming more stabilized— 
the demand is approaching the supply. 


This means better prospects for advancement in 
the teaching profession. 


Ask for Registration Form and literature now. It’s 
free. 


The Parker Teachers’ Agency 
14 So. Carroll St., Madison, Wisconsin 
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PALMER METHOD PENMANSHIP SUMMER SCHOOLS 
NEW YORK CITY and BOULDER, COLORADO 


HESE are the SCHOOLS that have unlocked the door to SUCCESS in notable HAND- 
WRITING ACHIEVEMENT for SUPERVISORS, PRINCIPALS and TEACHERS in all 
sections of the United States. 

Every phase of primary, elementary, high and business school penmanship of the most 
successful type will be taught and discussed in the 1927 Palmer Method Summer Schools. 
The physiology and psychology oi child habits will receive the attention they deserve. 
The instructors for these Summer Schools have been sclected with the utmost care from 
among the outstanding leaders in Palmer Method Penmanship. 


For a catalog of the Boulder School, address 
THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY, 2128 Calumet Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 
and for a catalog of the New York School, Address 
THE A, N. PALMER COMPANY, 55 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK, N. Y. 











SPECIALISTS B= 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU ODEON BLDG.,ST. LOUIS,M9 








ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


25 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill Symes Building, Denver, Colo. 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York ity Peyton Building, Spokane, ‘Wash. 


Forty-second year. We have secured PROMOTION for many thousands of teachers, Principals and Superintendents. 
We need well prepared men and women for all kinds of School and College fas y gy Our clients are the best schools every- 
where. Our booklet, Teaching as a Busi has a for you. Send for it. 











TEACHERS, WE PLACE YOU IN bse once POSITIONS 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS AGENCY ssie750 


re 
410 US. NATL. BANK 











stasetee! WILLIAM RUFFER PH 0D. Mor DENVER, COLO KANSAS C TY MO 








Largest Teachers’ Agency in the West. We Enroll Only Normal and College Graduates 
Photo copies made from original, 26 for $1.50. Booklet, “How To Apply and Secure Promo- 
tion, with Laws of Certification of Western States, etc., etc., etc.,” free to members, 50c to 
non members. Every teacher needs it. Write today for enrollment card and information. 








44th Year| Registration in One Office Registers 
Clark Permanently in All 


AND CHICAGO, 64 E. Jackson Bvld. . NEW YORK, Flatiron Bldg. 
B MINNEAPOLIS, Globe Bldg. PITTSBURGH, 5024 Jenkins Arcade 
Fewer | spokane, Chem. & Comm. Bldg. KANSAS CITY, N. Y. Life Bldg. 








‘‘How the Better Positions are Secured’’ 


A booklet every teacher needs, giving Certification Laws of Western 
States, Selling Your Service Ethically, Diplomatic Letters of Applica- 
tion and Interviews, etc. Sent with Free Enrollment Blank for 50c in 
stamps. We enroll College and Normal graduates, only. 

25 photo reproductions, $1.50. 


S. S. Phillips, Manager Commonwealth Bldg., Denver, Colo. 























Thurston Teachers Agency 


The Agency of Service for 35 years for Universities, Colleges, and Schools. 
Normal graduates and experienced teachers always in demand. 
224 South Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois 
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Where are You at 5 o’clock? 


Are you still in the classroom, poring over today’s lessons and 
worrying about tomorrow’s? Or are you out in the open, enjoying 
the spring sunshine and fresh air? 

The progressive teacher owns THE WORLD BOOK. She 
does her work in class better and her work outside the class more 
rapidly. She finds readily the very thing she wants without 
wasting time searching for usable classroom material and labor- 
iously preparing outlines. If she saves an hour a day, that is five 
hours a week. Two hundred hours in the school year! 

How much is your time worth? Figure it out and you will see 
that THE WORLD BOOK will pay for itself each year, in the 
time saved, not to mention its value in increasing the effective- 
ness of your work and thereby adding to your prestige and income. 

It will give you more time for recreation, more time for reading, 
for concerts, for lectures and other cultural pursuits. It will give 
you time to do many of the things you love to do and cannot 
find time to do now. The saving in time contributes to your 
happiness and health just as the addition to your equipment con- 
tributes to your confidence and poise. Send now for the free 


booklets described in the coupon. 
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Why THE WORLD 
BOOK Is Preferred 


Nearly 7000 pages— 55% more 
material than other works 
of its type 
Ten volumes 
5100 pictures 
Teachers’ outlines 
Lists of questions 
Related subjects 
Visualized instruction 
Monthly service bulletins 
to teachers 
Loose leaf annuals 


~ 


Ca 


THE WORLD BOOK isthe only 
work of its kind included in the 
Graded List of Books for Children 
repared bytheElementarySchool 
ibrary Committee of the National 
Education Association 





see WORLD BOOK is edited 

y M. V, O'Shea, Professor of 
Gees. University of Wiscon- 
sin, assisted by a staff of 196 au- 
thorities. Prof. O’Shea is the au- 
thor of many books for teachers, 
parents and pupils. He is inti- 
mately in touch with educational 
movements throughout the coun- 
try and called upon frequently to 
inspect schools in every section. 
Member of Board of Directors of 
numerous scientific, educational 
and parent-teacher organizations. 





ORGANIZED KNOWLEDGE IN STORY AND PICTURE __ exec). 


desired, with railroad fare and definite income assured. We 
shall be glad to tell you some interesting things about the expe- 
riences and earnings of other teachers and principals who took Position 








space provided if you are i dina Pp lita cekickaiecioing 


W. F, QUARRIE G COMPANY W. F. PUARRIE & COMPANY 


Department 5D . 154 East Erie Street, Chicago Dept, &D , 154 East Erie Street, Chicago I 
Please send me the booklets checke . below: 


0 **The Verdict of Educators.”’ Tells what authorities 
= — THE WORLD Book (Free) 

School Days Count.” Describes contents 

of | T HE ORLD BOOK, including specimen pages 


} “Projects and Problems.’ A valuable booklet for 
teachers using the project method. A68-page book 


ae by Prof. M. V. O'Shea, George A. Work, Chas. A. 

ummer ositions en McMurry, William C. Ba agley and other well known 

educators. Regulz ar price, eh nts. Speciz ae readers 

i i of this magazine, 25 cents. (Please enclose 5 centsin 

Wont on enesoal pore demon co engi SEE stamps orcoinif youwant“ Projects and Problems.”’) 
genial companions, to spend the summer traveling where My Name and Full Address 


advantage of this opportunity last year. Check coupon in © Check here if interested in summer position 


=| 
I 
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Palexeveclisagatigatiiviac 


Made in Manitowoc 


Biology and 
General Science 
Desk No. 4200 


Wiese 


Resources Protect 
Your Investment 


This popular desk is 
41” wide, 69” long 
and 32” high. Ac- 
commodates sixteen 
students. Built of 
solid selected oak, 
golden finish, top of 
birch strips treated 
ebonacid. Furth- 
er particulars gladly 
sent. 


DOKIDS< 


Unexcelled Quality— 
Efficient Service — 
Superior Value In 
Wiese Laboratory 
Furniture. 


Send for our special Catalog 
No. 40 


Wiese Laboratory 
Furniture Co. 
Engineers and Builders 


Standard or Built-to-order Educa- 
tional and Technical Furniture 
for Physics, Agriculture, 
Biology, Household Eco- 
nomics and Manual 
Training 
Factory: Manitowoc, Wisconsin. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities. 
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Pamphlet Cases 


No. 533 


expensive way 


and unbound mag 
zines. 
Per dozen, $2.00 
10x7x4 
Per 100, $15.00 
For Century, Ha 
pers, Scribners, 


etc. 





Per moter’ 2 ose. se 2. $ 3.20 
ea || | aC a aE oe a $17.00 


New Republic, Survey, ete. 


Picture Mounts 


So heartily have our pictur 
mounts been received by teacher 


ages if you prefer. 


SIZES 
No, ‘8870x819 ..scsel 2 40¢ 
No. 888——-12x18 ___.._.___ 50¢ 


pictures and clippings. 


Order Today 


mCo 
Libra ry oS! upplies 


DEMOCRAT PRINTING CO 
MADISON - WISCONSIN 








Made of good 
grade pasteboard, 
sides covered with 
gray paper, and 
back covered with 
black cloth. An in- 


to 


care for bulletins 
a- 


For Literary Digest, Nation, Outlook, 


"e 
“S 
and librarians that our stock has 
to be replenished almost every day 
of one or another color or size. 
Put up 50 sheets to the package, 
attractive colors, assorted pack- 


Mount your accumulation of 















































—_——_—_—_—_——— 
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Some Good 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


First Year 


Baldwin’s Fairy Reader __.._.------ $ .52 Silvester and Peter’s Happy Hour 

Dunlop and Jones’ Playtime Stories. .60 ro IES SE OR Eat Ce ae .60 
Voss Indian Primer. ...-..<....-- 52 Smythe’s Reynard the Fox ___.____- 52 
Skinner’s Happy Tales for Story Time .72 Serl’s Johnny and Jenny Rabbit ---_- .56 


Second Year 


Lucia’s Peter and Polly in Spring..-. .60 Lucia’s Peter and Polly in Winter _._._ .60 

Lucia’s Peter and Polly in Summer... .60 Smythe’s Old Time Stories Retold... .56 

Lucia’s Peter and Polly in Autumn _.__ .60 Johnson’s Dot and David.__-_------- .60 
Third Year 

Baldwin’s Fifty Famous People- ---- $ .52 Skinner’s Merry Tales-_----- sah ae $ .52 


Baldwin’s Fifty Famous Stories Eggleston’s Stories of Great 


Retold 56 Americans for Little Americans__ .60 
Mere ee ee ; Shaw’s Big People and Little People 
Carpenter’s The Foods We Eat-_---_-- ta of Other Lande... © 2... --e0. 52 


Write for a free copy of our new GUIDE TO GOOD READING—a finely illustrated, de- 
scriptive review of many excellent supplementary and library books. 


American Book Company 
330 E. 22d Street Chicago, Illinois 








PUBLIC 


/MORHILM 








UST OUT! Two important studies on | 
PUBLIC SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION | 


By Arthur B. Moehlman 
Professor of Administration and Supervision, School of Education, University of Michigan 
Public School Finance. Introduction by Walter A. Public School Relations. Introduction by John V/. 
Jessup, President of University of lowa. Acomprehen- Withers, Dean of School of Education, New York Un- 
sive study. Indespensable to school officers concerned versity. A thorough treatment of the problems in- 
with budget making, and to all students of adminis- volved in the relations of schools to their communities. 
tration. Numerous diagrams and tables. 500 pages. Invaluable for group work or as a teachers’ reading 
$3.00 list price. ey text. Profusely illustrated. 252 pages. $2.00 
ist price. 


RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY 
536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 
New York San Francisco 
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Mark Yourself 
“a” 
In Thrift 


Join The 





Otto T. Salick, Sec. and Treas. 
3610-North Ave. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Write for Literature 











School Board 


AUDITS 


———————— 


Prominent firm of 
PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 


invites inquiries in regard to school 
board or municipal audits, system 
installation, or other Professional 
Accounting Service. 


Address Box 49 
Wisconsin Journal of Education 
Madison, Wis. 














AMONG THE BEST 


S per [ cent X 


and Super Safety 


The Primary Security Back of the 6% Investment Certificates of this Association are 
First Mortgages on improved real estate, on homes only, situated in Milwaukee County. 
These mortgages, of the monthly reducing type, seldom equal 60% of the conservative 


property appraisal. 


This Association has always mailed dividend checks at the rate of 6%, payable semi- 
annually. This stock may be purchased in sums of $100.00 to $10,000.00, and we have 


always paid withdrawals on demand. 


Monthly saving shares at present are earning 7% compounded semi-annually. Write 


for circulars. 


Badger Savings, Building & Loan Association 


234 M & M BANK BLDG. 
G. L. SANFORD, Pres. 


MILWAUKEE 
L. E. STANTON, Sec’y 


UNDER STATE BANKING DEPT. SUPERVISION 


Authorized Capital $5,000,000.00 
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